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Allgemeine Bemerkungen. 

In der "Academy" vom 22. Juni 1898, that P. G. Hamerton 
über Robert Louis Stevenson folgende Äusserung: "1 wonder how 
many people there are in England who know that Robert Louis 
Stevenson is, in bis own way (and he is wise enough to write 
singly in his own way), one of the very few who may yet do 
something that will become classical ?" 

Zu dieser Zeit hatte Stevenson erst ein Buch "An Inland 
Voyage" und mehrere Essays und Novellen geschrieben, die in 
verschiedenen Zeitschriften, hauptsächlich in "Cornhill", "Long- 
man's", "Vanity-Fair", 'Temple Bar" und "London" erschienen. 
Wie wenig er aber auch noch veröffentlicht hatte, so genügte 
das wenige doch, das günstige Urteil eines so scharfen Kritikers 
wie Hamerton zu rechtfertigen. Im ersten Teile meiner Ab- 
handlung werde ich versuchen 1) zu zeigen, durch welche Mittel 
Stevenson seinen Stil zu einer solchen Vollkommenheit brachte; 
2) zu untersuchen, welches das Ziel war, das er sich bezüglich des 
Stils gesetzt hatte; und 3) die verschiedenen Veränderungen zu 
verfolgen, die sich im Verlaufe seiner litterarischen TJiätigkeit 
an seinem Stil bemerklich machen. Stevenson selbst hat uns 
unsere Aufgabe leicht gemacht, denn in den häufigen Selbst- 
betrachtungen, die einen Hauptreiz seiner Schriften ausmachen, 
bringt er seinen Lesern volles Vertrauen entgegen; in den Essays 
erzählt er, wie er schreiben gelernt hat, und in einem in der 
'•Contemporary Review" vom April 1883 erschienenen Essay verrät 
er uns die Geheimnisse seiner Kunst. In ''Memories and Por- 
traits" schreibt er: "All through my boyhood and youth I was 
known and pointed out for the pattern of an idler; and yet I was 
ahvays busy on my own private end, which was to learn to write. 

1 
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1 kept always two books in my pocket, one to read, one to write 
in. As I walked my mind was fitting what I saw with appro- 
priate words; when I sat by the roadside, I would either read, 
or a pencil and a penny Version book would be in my hand, to 
note down the features of the scene or commemorate some halting 
stanzas. Thus I lived with words. And what I thus wrote was 
for no ulterior use, it was written consciously for practice. Jt 
was not so mach that I wished to be an author (though I wished 
that too), as that I vowed I would learn to write. That was 
a proficiency that tempted me; and I practised to acquire it, as 
nien learn to whittle, in a wager with myself."*) Das geschah 
im Freien. Zu Hause setzte er seine Versuche mit grösserem Er- 
folge fort : "Whenever I read a book or a passage that pleased 
me , in which a thing was said or an eff'ect rendered with pro- 
priety, in which there was either some conspicuous force or sowe 
happy distinction in the style, I must sit down at once and set 
myself to ape that quality. I was unsuccessful , and I knew it, 
and tried again and was again unsuccessful and always un- 
successful; but at least in these vain bouts, I got some practice 
in rhythm, in harmony, in construction and the co-ordination of 
parts. I have thus played the sedulous ape to Haziitt, to Lamb, 
to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to Hawthorne, 
to Montaigne, to Baudelaire and to Obermann."^) 

Aus diesem Bekenntnis ersehen wir, dass Stevenson sich 
entschlossen und fleissig bemühte, schreiben zu lernen, und dass 
or durch Nachahmung von Meistern des Stiles, durch ''ventriloquial 
ellbrtö" sein Ziel erreichte. In seinem sechsten Jahre dictierte 
or ein Leben Moses, im neunten beschrieb er seine Reisen in 
Perth, im dreizehnten versuchte er, nach Art des ''Book of 
Snül)s" den Bewohnern von Peebles Gerechtigkeit widerfahren 
zu lassen; als er sechzehn Jahre alt war (1866), erschien sein 
erstes gedrucktes Werk, ein Büchlein über den Aufstand in den 
Pontlanils, im zwanzigsten und einundzwanzigsten Jahre schrieb 
er mehrere Kssays, die spater in der Edinburger Ausgabe ge- 
sammelt erschienen ; um dieselbe Zeit veröffentlichte er auch einige 

1) Memoriea and Portraits, 57. 

2) Memoriüs and Portraits, 59. 
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Artikel in dem "Edinburgh University Magazine." In seinem 
dreiandzwanzigsten Jahre trat er im ''Portfolio" mit einem 
Essay über "Roads" in die breite Öffentlichkeit, worin er 
den Beweis lieferte, dass er schon damals Meister seiner Kunst 
war. Von der Zeit an liess er fortlaufend in verschiedenen Zeit- 
schriften Aufsätze erscheinen; im Mai 1878 kam sein erstes 
Buch "An Inland Voyage" heraus. Ein so fleissiges Schaffen 
lässt auf eine sehr sorgfältig ausgenützte Lehrzeit schliessert, 
während der er Prosaiker und Dichter verschiedener Jahrhunderte 
nachahmte und sich in allen stilistischen Tonarten übte, um zu 
lernen "to preserve a fitting key of words", sei es den leichten 
Ton in "Apology for Idlers", sei es den ernsten in "Old Mortality." 
Erst als er eine so strenge Übungszeit hinter sich hatte, kam 
endlich der Erfolg, „Legionen von Wörtern strömten ihm zu, 
Dutzende von Wendungen stellten sich ihm zur Verfügung". 

Diesen grossen Fleiss, diese gewissenhafte Anstrengung, die 
für Stevenson in seiner Jugend so bezeichnend sind, behielt er 
während seines ganzen Lebens bei. Nur selten konnte er, wie 
in Bezug auf „Treasure Island", sagen, dass ihm die Worte so 
mühelos aus der Feder flössen, wie leichtes Geplauder den Lippen 
entfliesst. Er feilte seine Prosa, wie Tennyson seine Gedichte 
und liess nur Arbeit bester Qualität aus seinen Händen gehen. 
In den „Vailima Letters" schreibt er folgendes: "In the South 
Sea Book I have fifty pages copied fair, some of which has been- 
four times, and all twice written ; certainly fifty pages of solid 
scriving inside a fürtnight."0 Weiter sagt er: "As for my 
damned literature God knows what a business it is, grinding 

along without a scrap of iuspiratiou or a note of style 

The last two chapters [South Seas] have taken me considerably 
over a month, and they are still beneath pity."0 Weiterhin: 
"But it [The Ebbtide] goes slowly, as you may judge from the 
fact that these three weeks past, I have only struggled from 
page 58 to page 82; twenty four pages, 'et encore' sure to be 
rewritten, in twenty one days. This is no prize-taker; not much 
Waverley Novels about this!"^) Und zum Schlüsse: "I was a 

1) Vailima Letters 4. 

2) „ „ 57. 

3) „ „ 263. i * 
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living half-hour upon a single clause and have a gallery of variants 
that would surprise you."^) 

Man könnte Stevenson demnach vorwerfen, sein Stil sei nicht 
natürlich und deshalb nicht gut, ein Vorwurf, dea er in seinem 
Essay über Stil zornig zurückweist mit den Worten : "That 
style is therefore the most perfect, not as fools say, which is 
the most natural, for the most natural is the disjointed babble 
of the chronicler; but which attains the highest degree of elegant 
and pregnant implication unobtrusively ; or if obtrusively then 
with the greatest gain to sense and vigour."^) Und weiter in 
„Memories and Portraits", wo er dem Vorwurf eines Mangels 
an Originalität als 'Folge der Bekenntnisse seiner affenartigen 
Versuche begegnet: "Perhaps I hear some one cry out; But this 
is not the way to be original! It is not; nor is there any way 
but to be born so. Nor yet , if you are born original , is there 
anything in this training that shall clip the wings of your 
originality."') 

Obgleich aber Stevenson keinen natürlichen Stil besass, 
obgleich er sich seinen Stil durch mühevolle Nachahmung er- 
rungen hatte, besass er doch entschieden seinen eigenen Stil. 
Er war nicht etwa ein blosser Nachahmer, vielmehr ein geborener 
Künstler, ein scharfer Beobachter, mit ausserordentlich lebendiger 
Phantasie begabt, mit einem höchst sensitiven Organismus aus- 
gestattet, und einer hieraus entspringenden tielen Liebe zur 
Natur, einer Liebe für die Wörter als solche, und einem Hass 
gegen alles Konventionelle und Abgedroschene, sowohl in der 
Kunst, als auch im Leben. Wie er es im Leben nicht über sich 
gewinnen konnte, eine fertige Philosophie und überlieferte Lebens- 
regeln anzunehmen, so sträubte er sich in seiner Kunst dagegen, 
Wörter und Ausdrücke unbesehen hinzunehmen. Ein Liebhaber 
der Romantik war er auch in der Beziehung Romantiker, dass 
er sich nicht darauf einliess, den Wörtern ohne weiteres die Be- 
deutung zuzuerkennen, die sie imLaufe der Zeit angenommen hatten. 
Er erforschte selbstständig den Sinn jedes Wortes, und da er sich 

1) Vailima Letters 271. 

2) Essay on style, Contemporary Review, April 1885. 

3) Memories and Portraits 62. 
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der sinnlichen Bilder, die den Wörtern zu Grunde Hegen, sowie 
ihrer Geschichte voll bewusst war, so versuchte er, sie mit der 
ganzen Anregungs- und Assoziationskraft zu gebrauchen, die 
ihnen innewohnt, und ihnen ihre ursprüngliche Stärke wiederzu- 
geben. Ihm galt es, jedes Wort zu neuem Leben zu erw^ecken. 

In seiner sympathischen Würdigung Karls von Orleans, an 
dessen unverhüllter, ohne Künstelei ausgesprochener Gesinnung 
er Gefallen fand, finden wir die folgende charakteristische Stelle: 
'Terhaps, after too much of our florid literature, we find an 
adventitious charm in what is so difl'erent, and while the big 
drums are beaten every day by perspiring editors over the loss 
of a cock-boat or the rejection of a clause, and nothing is heard 
that is not proclaimed wnth sound of trumpet, it is not wonder- 
ful if we retire with pleasure into old books, and listen to 
authors who speak small and clear, as if in a private con- 
versation."^) 

Diese Eigenschaft des Stiles war es, die Stevenson an der 
Bibel und an Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Progress" anzog, und deren 
Einfluss sich in seinen Schriften bemerkbar macht. Von solchen 
Vorbildern beeinflusst, versuchte er, sich einen ruhigen Stil 
anzueignen. 

Aber nicht nur der Bilder wegen, die ihm die Wörter ent- 
hüllten, liebte er sie, sondern sie waren ihm ebenso teuer um 
ihres Klanges willen. Während des Verlaufes seiner ganzen 
schriftstellerischen Thätigkeit können wir beobachten, wie er sich 
an der Schönheit der Wörter berauscht. "The Lord is gone up 

with a shout, and God with the sound of a trumpet 

rings still in my ear from my first childhood, and perhaps with 
something of my nurse's accent. There was possibly some sort 
of image written in my mind by these loud words, but I believe 
the words themselves were what 1 cherished. I had about the 
same time, and under the same inftuence — that of my dear 
nurse — a favourite author: it is possible the reader has not 
heard of him — the Rev. Robert Murray Mc. Cheyne. My nurse 
and I admired his name exceedingly, so that I must have been 

1) Men and Books, 288. 
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taught the love of beautiful sounds befbre * I was breeched. ') 
Anderswo heisst es: "Crimson lake (hark to the sound of it — 
Crimson lake! - the horns of elf laiid are not richer on the 
ear".-) Und weiter: "If the new Homer shall arise from the 
western Continent his verse will be enriched, his pages sing 
spontaneously , with the names of states and cities that would 
strike the fancy in a business circular."^) 

Und in dem Essay über ^Beggars", wo er mit solcher 
Sympathie von dem alten Soldaten schreibt, dessen Lieblings- 
dichter Keats und Shelley waren, könnte man meinen, er rede 
von sich selbst. "What took him was a richness in the speech; 
he loved the exotic, the unexpected word; the moving cadence 
of a phrase; a vague sense of emotion (about nothing) in the 
very letters of the aiphabet: the romance of language."*) 

Sein Leben lang war Stevenson auf der Suche nach Wörtern. 
Nach seinen Spaziergängen mit dem Schäfer auf den Pentland 
Hills kehrte er mit bereichertem Wortschatz nach Hause zurück- 
Seine Ausbildung als Ingenieur trug ihm andere Reichtümer ein. 
"I loved the art of words and the appearances of life; and 
*travellers' and 'headers', and 'rubble', and polished ashlar, and 
'pierres perdues', and even the thrilling question of the 'string- 
course' interested me only (if they interested me at all) as 
proporties for some possible romance or as words to add to my 
vocabulary."^) 

Dank seinem feinen Ohr und der Liebe, die er, um der 
Gedanken willen, die sie in ihm anregten, für die Wörter 
empfand, gebot Stevenson über einen ungemein reichen Wort- 
schatz, der sich auf alle Gebiete erstreckte, burschikose Ausdrücke, 
Matrosenjargon, schottischen Dialekt und classisches Englisch. 

Ebenso wie er für das musikalische Element in den Wörtern 
empfänglich war, so auch für die Klänge der Natur. In seinen 
bewundernswerten Beschreibungen schildert er nicht nur, was 

1) Edinburger Ausgabe, Band 21, 303. 

2) Memories und Portraits, 219. 

3) Across the Plains, 12. 

4) Across the Plains, 257. 
6) Across the Plains, 189. 
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er sieht, sondern auch, was er fühlt und hört. Dass er sich so 
an alle Sinne wendet, darin eben liegt das Eigenartige solcher 
Beschreibungen. Er sah "den grünlichen Schimmer eines winter- 
lichen Sonnenunterganges", "das blaue Dunkel der Waldlichtung", 
fühlte "den heissen duftenden Hauch des Feldraines", und die 
Luft, "die kalt auf einen fiel, aber doch erfrischend und kräf- 
tigend war" (that Struck chill but tasted good and vigorous in 
the nostrils"), er hörte "der Winde w^eithin wallendes Rauschen" 
(the wide rustle of the winds). den Klang des klappernden Eimers 
und das melodische Trapp-Trapp der Pferdehufe. 

"You know Stevenson, don't you?" sagte Sir John Millais 
bei Tisch einmal zu Mr. Sidney Colvin. "Well, I wish you 
would teil hira from me, if he cares to know, that to my mind 
he is the very first of living artists. I dont mean writers merely, 
but painters and all of us; nobody living can see with such an 
eye as that fellow, and nobody is such a master of his tools."^) 
Da ihm dies Zeugnis von einem der berühmtesten neueren 
Maler Englands ausgestellt wird, so ist es von grosser Bedeutung, 
denn es betont nachdrücklich ein wesentliches Element in 
Stevenson's geiistiger Ausrüstung, seine starken, künstlerischen 

Instinkte. 

Wir müssen uns nun zweitens fragen, was Stevenson unter 
einem guten Stil verstand. Der Wert, den er auf die Form im 
Vergleich zum Inhalte legt, ist ein erstaunlicher. Im Oktober 
1879 schreibt er in einem Essay über Burns: "There is, indeed, 
only one merit worth considering in a man of letters — that 
he should write well ; and only one damning fault — that he 
should write 111." 2) Und 1882 in Fontainebleau : „The love of 
words and not a desire to publish new discoveries, the love of 
form and not a novel reading of historical events, mark the 
vocation of the writer and the painter.®) 

Von seinen Werken lässt sich sagen, dass einerseits seine 
frühereu Essays und Bücher, ins besondere die zwei Reisebe- 
schreibungen, ihre Beliebtheit mehr dem Reiz des Stiles, als 



1) Letters to his Family and Friends, Band I. XXVIII. 

2) Men and Books, 86. 

3) Across the Plains, 114. 
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(lern lahalte veidaiiken, und juifleFerseits, iJass seiue späteren j 
Wprke, nnmpntlicli seine mniantisr.hBn Er/.ähluiigen, trot^ 
ilurclnve^g vnizn^HichMi Stiles, nii^lir <I*^s Inhaltes wiegen gelesen 
uüil gesc'lmtKt wenleiL Vm\ obgleich dit^ l.nngsamkeit, womit 
Stevenson [lis zu meinem letzten Lebenstaij^e arbeitete, von der^ 
aewissenhatten Sorj^falt des Künstlers zeugt, der nur sein Beates' 
^cben niüchto, su duvt man tlotdi wohl l)eKweireln, oh er in seiner 
spateren Laufbahu so ausgesprorben und unbedingt die Form ( 
über den Inhalt gestellt hiitte. 

In dem schon erwähnten Essay erörtert Stevenson diel 
Elemente und Qualitäten des Stiles und enthüllt so die Oeheira-j 
nisse Beiner Methode. Er legt seinen Atisluhrunsjen folgende 
Einteilung zu (fiunde: L Wörter; 1^ (»ewelie und Muster (web 
and pattern); 3. Rhythmus; 4. Inhalt des Satzes. Die Wörter B 
sollen in Bezug auf den Gegensatz, den sie ausdrüeken können, 
passend ausgewählt, und ihre ürsprnngliehe Starke soll ibnon 
wiedergegeben werden. Das Gewebe, das Muster muss mannig- 
faltig sein. Das Muster muss in die Augen fallen, die Anordnung 
muss logisch sein, un<l eine elegante und prägnante Textur auf- 
weisen. Das schliesst auch die Eigenschaft der gedrängten Kürze 
in sich, deren Notw^endigkeit er anderswo in seinen AVerken 
betont. In einer Kritik von Lord Lytton's Fabeln schreibt er: 
^'There is here nothing of that compression which is the note 
of a really sovereign styte.''^) Und wiederum in einem Brief 
an Archer: '*WIiy was Jenkin [Professor Jenkin, Edinbargh] anj 

amateur in my eyes? The reason is this : I never, orl 

almost never, saw two pagos of his work that I could not havaf 
put in one without the sniallest loss of raateriab That is thej 
only test 1 know^ of writing. If there is anywhere a thing saidj 
in two sentences that could have beeu as clearly, aiid as 
engagingly and as forcibly said in one then it's amateur work,"*) 
Und schliesslich: '^There is but one art — to omit! Oh if I knewt 
how to omit, I would ask no uther knowledge, A man w*ho| 
.knev\^ how to omit wotibl make an Iliad of a daily paper/**) 

* 

: l) Ed in burger Ausgabe XXI. 244. 

2) Lettera tö bis Family and Friends II, 3. 

3) Leiters to \m FamOy and Frieads l. 289. 
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Die Prosa muss ilrlttt^iis rliytlimisch sein, iil'ei' nie metrisch, 
(in der Takt eine^ iiMicliLMi ^1 et rinn s das Ohr verletzt Aber 
doch muss, wie bei eiiipr Meitnlie oder einetn Recitativ. das Ohr 
dtirclj Sät^^e oth^r Pei'iodeii , tlie aus laiiK^en und kurzen, ans 
betonten nnd unbetonten Teilen ktinstvoll ineinander gfelugt sind, 
befriedi^fc werden. Aus dem vierten Teile, Inhalt der 8ätze, muss 
ich ausführlitdier zitieren, fla viele der unler "Melodie" ange- 
rührten Beispiele das ilinstrieren, wjis Stevenson hier verlanj^t, 
**Eaeh phrase in literature", fii^hreibt er. ,Js built of sounds, as 
each phrase in ninsic t'onsi.'^ti^ ol" notes. One sorind sd^^irests, 
echoes, demands, and liarinttnizes with ynother; and the art of 

rightJy using these coneordanres h tho -final «rt oT literatnre 

The benoty of the lontents u( ii phriise or nT a sentenee, depends 
implicitly upnn «lliteration and upon n^gmianee. The vowel 
demaiids to he repeated : the eonsonant deniands to he repeated; 
and botli ery abnni to be perpetually varieit. You may follow 
the ad venture of a letter throngh any passaj;^e tliat has parti- 
cularly pleased you, find it, perhaps, denied awhile to tantaÜze 
the ear; find it fired aj^ainst you in a whole broadside ; or find 
it pass into congenerous sonnds, one liquid or labial melting 
away into another.'' 

Stevenson analysiert dann eingehend Stellen aus Skake^peare, 
Milton und Coleridge, In einer aus Milton's "Areopagitica" ge- 
wählten Stelle" **I cannot praise a fugitive and eloistered virtne 
etc^\ weist er auf die Allitteration mit p (b), v und f hin, für 
die Milton eine Vorliebe hatte, auf den wiederholten Gebrauch 
der Konsonanten r und s. und auf die Häufung von Dentalen, 
mit denen der Satz schliesst, und die der mit ernster Wurde 
bejTinnenden Steile die Wucht eines Hammerschla^es verleihen. 
In den Beispiel enj die ich weiterhin aus Stevenfson zitieren werde, 
finden wir diese Kunstgriffe reichlich angewandt, kommt doch 
auf Seite 82 und 83 in '^Memories and Portraits" Allitteration 
mit p (b), V und f last zum Überdrusse vor* In seinen spätem 
Werken, und besonders in den romantischen Erzählunsren, bedient 
er sich dieses Kunstmittels nur noch selten. 

Es bleibt mir noch übrig, auf die Veräncierungen hinzu- 
weisen, die sich in Stevenaoa's Stil bemerkbar machen. Seine 
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erste gedruckte Schrift, ''The Pentland Rising", war für einen 
sechszehDJährigen Jüngling eine merkwürdig gate Leistung. 
Antithese und Parallelismus werden hier geschickt verwandt, 
und namentlich eine Naturbeschreibung zeigt des Künstlers 
Vorliebe für die Farbe, gar nichts dagegen in dem Werkchen 
verrät den zukünftigen Meister des Stiles. In seinen frühesten 
Essays, die zunächst ungedruckt blieben, bis sie später iu der 
Edinburger Ausgabe gesammelt erschienen, "Nuits Blanches" 
•'Wreath of Immortelles" u. s w. sehen wir den Jüngling seine 
geliebten Wörter zierlich zusammenreihen. . In den Essays im 
"Edinburgh University Magazine" mit Ausnahme von ''An OKI 
Oardener" und "A Pastoral" ist kein Fortschritt zu bemerken. 
Eine Vorliebe für veraltete Ausdrücke wie "to wit", '"to boot", 
**certes", "o' nights" ist bezeichnend; später macht er von 
diesen Ausdrücken niemals wieder Gebrauch. Der Essay "Roads" 
(1873) offenbart zum ersten Male den ausgezeichneten Stilisten ; 
als klarer und wohlklingender Prosaiker war er damals 
schon würdig, seinen Platz unter den ersten Schriftstellern ein- 
zunehmen. Eine Zeit lang wählte er seine Themata aus der 
Natur und suchte dabei offenbar nach passenden Gegenständen, 
an denen er seine Geschicklichkeit im Gebrauch der Wörter 
geltend machen konnte. Sein erstes Buch "An Inland Voyage" 
(Mai 1878), trug dem Verfasser viel Lob und viel Tadel ein, 
da der zierliche, wohlklingende Stil einige Leser anzog, während 
sich andere durch die Manieriertheiten abgestossen fühlten. Im 
Jahre 1879 erschien das zweite seiner "two little affected books 
of traveP' ')» wie er sie in einem Briefe an den Kritiker James 
Archer nennt, "Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes." Den 
llHuptfohler in diesen Büchern kann man am besten mit dem 
Worte „flötend" (fluting)^) bezeichnen, das er in einer Unter- 
haltung mit seiner Stieftochter Mabel Streng zur Kennzeichnung 
8oinüa früheren Stiles selbst gebrauchte. Unter "fluting" ver- 
Htand er eine Neigung zu weichlicher, wohlklingender Schreib- 
weise ohne Kraft, In diesen beiden Werken fällt hier und da 






1) Lüttors to his Family and Friends Vol. L 365. 
*2\ Vailima Table Talk, Scribner's Magazine, May 96. 
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der allzu häufige Gebrauch der Inversion «auf; er schreibt "tis", 
"twas"; solche archaische Formen wie "a-field", "a-bed", 
"a-cold". ein Windstoss kommt "out ol" the quarter of the morn- 
ing" oder "out of the seat ol the sunrise", und er liegt in 
einem Kiefernwald "hetween Cour and iive thousand feet to- 
wards the stars." 

Dann hat er wieder rein formale Manieriertheiten. Das 
zweite Wort des "Inland Voyage" "equip". ist mit grossen 
Buchstaben geschrieben, und Daten. Ort- und Personenangaben 
werden immer schräg gedruckt, eine Affeetation, die er offenbar 
Laurence Sterne abgesehen und in der Edinburger Ausgabe 
wieder aufgegeben hat. Das sind immerhin unbedeutende 
Fehler. Die Glätte, Klarheit und Anmut seines Stiles dagegen 
sind Vorzüge, die allgemeine Anerkennung fanden. 

Dieser „neat, brisk little style" '), wie er ihn selbst be- 
zeichnete, machte sich in seinen späteren Werken kaum be- 
merkbar, und „Treasure Island" seine erste, 188'i erschienene, 
romantische Erzählung war vollständig frei von Manieriertheiten. 
Dies Werk zeichnet sich durch gedrängte Kürze und Präzision 
des Stiles aus und bildet so ein treffendes Beispiel „der Tugend 
des Masshaltens, die das Rüstzeug des Kunstlers ist."^) In 
seinen späteren Arbeiten Find ausser der Glätte, der Klarheit 
und dem Wohlklang auch diese Einfachheit der Schreibweise 
charakteristisch. Er ist erstaunt, dass Archer die Veränderung 
in seinem Stile nicht bemerkt hat: "My aim even in style has 
quite changed in the last six or seven years; and this I should 
have thought you would have noticed"*), und weiterhin 
sagt er: "I am vexed you should not have remarked on my 
attempted change of manner; seemingly this attempt is still 
quite unsuccessful." Teilweise war ja der Versuch verfehlt, 
und zwar deshalb, weil Stevenson, in den Essays wenigstens, 
immer darauf auszugehen schien, dass seine Leser zunächst den 
Stil und dann erst den Inhalt beachten sollten. Seiner Kunst 
merkte man noch zu sehr die Absicht an. 

1) Letters to his Family and Friends, Band L 371. 

2) Memories and Portraits, 241. 

3) Letters to his Family and Friends I. 365. 
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Seit seinem Aufenthalt in Samoa tritt die Neigung zu einem 
einfacheren, kräftigeren Stile mehr hervor. Die Bächer ^^Islaad 
Night s'Entertainment", "The Ebbtide" und die unvollendete 
romantische Erzählung "Weir of Hermiston" illustrieren diese 
Neigung am besten. Auf alle diese Schriften verwandte er die 
grösste Sorgfalt; die letzte besonders zeigt eine Kraft des Aus- 
druckes, eine Reife und einen Reichtum der Sprache, von denen 
in seinen früheren Büchern nichts zu merken war. Dies Buch, 
in der Auflassung das bedeutendste aller seiner Werke, ist auch 
in seinem besten Stil gehalten, und bildet einen passenden 
Schluss zu der litterarischen Arbeit eines Mannes, der es in 
seiner Liebe zur Schönheit und Wahrheit von Anfang bis zu 
Ende nicht über sich gewinnen konnte, der Welt etwas zu geben, 
was an das Ideal nicht heranreichte, dem er nachstrebte, der 
damit für die englische Prosa einen höheren Massstab schuf 
und sich durch seinen durchsichtigen, leichtflüssigen und präg- 
nanten Stil einen Platz unter den ersten gesichert hat. 



Teil IL 

Untersuchung der charakteristischen Eigenschaften 
Ton SteTensons Stil. 

A. „Elemente" des Stiles. 

1. Worter. 

2. Sätze. 

3. Redefiguren. 



1. Wörter. 

Die folgenden Beispiele illustrieren, was Stevenson darunter 
verstand, den Wörtern ihre ursprungliche Stärke wiederzugeben. 

Anwendung der Wörter: *() in ihrer ursprünglichen, ety- 
mologischen Bedeutung, 

ß) im etymologischen Sinne, mit Hinzunahme der er- 
worbenen, neueren Bedeutung. 

a. 

1. Sensible darkiiess. Nuits Blanches, 71. 

2. In this sensible, roaring blackness. 

Travels with a Ddnkey, 54. 

3. Little t r e p i d a t i n 8 of direction. 

Roads, 119. 

4. The same punctual instant of time. 

Edinburgh, TS, 

5. Queen Mary . . . bathed in white wine to entertain her loveliness. 

Ibid., 130. 

6. A crystal of wit, so polished that the dull do not perceive it, but so 
right that the sensitive are silenced. 

Memories and Portraits, 166. 

7. This distant, circling rumour. Across The Piains, 81. 

8. The rumour of the turbulent sea. Ibid., 193, 
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9. Out of tho green, I shot at once iuto a glory of rosy, alinost of ssin- 
guine light. Ibid. 201. 

10. And [these fortunate young gentlemen would] deJight themselves with 
inappropriate talk. Ibid., 215. 
['^luappropriate" statt *'improper" gebraucht.] 

11. Each miserable shiverer . . . was torn for some miDutes by that cruel 
ecstasy. Ebb Tide, 10. 

12. She . . . came to her maturity depressed, and, as it were, defaced. 

Weir of Hermiston, 6. 

13. By the in iquity of fate, she had passed through her youth aione. 

Ibid., 106. 

14. Their face« splendid with much soap. Ibid., 159. 

ß. 

1. The officio« s knocking at my door. Nuits Bianches, 37. 

2. He [the ox] followed us with a ruminating look. 

Travels with a Donkey, 43. 

3. T rem end ous neighbourhood. Virginibus Puerisque, 155. 

4. A sedate electrician somewhere in a back office touches a spring. 

Ibid., 276. 

5. The two withdrew to the bar, where I presume the debt was liqui- 
dated. Across the Plains, 72. 

6. The air of a mar&h darkened witli insects, will sometimes check cur 
breathing, so that we aspire for cleaner places. Ibid., 291. 



Vorsilben. 
A. Vorsilbe ^'be-". 
Eine Vorliebe für den Gebrauch der Vorsilbe "be-", um 
einem Worte transitive Bedeutung zu geben, ist charakteristisch. 
Beispiele : 

1. A great, piled, suramer cumulus . . beshadows them. 

Bagster's Pilgrim's Progress 260. 

2. A row of trees beshadowed it. John Nicolson, 66. 

3. The tree-b e shadowed thoroughfares. Priuce Otto, 198. 

4. They beshadow a jjreat field. Across the Plains, 118. 
5 Snow-bedabbled darkling woods. John Nicolson 66. 

6. Black-trap, sparselj bedabbled with an inconspicuous fucus. 

Memories and Portraits, 136. 

7. (iables bestridden by smooth white roofs. Antumn Effects, 163. 

8. ürave judges sit bewigged. Edinburgh, 9. 
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9. ßewigged and habited in scarlet Memories and Portraits, 40. 

10. Still fragrant and still flower-b e spangled. Silverado Squatters, 3. 

11. It [the hunting suit] was all befringed. Ibid., 72. 

12. Pine-b e scattered ridges. Ibid., 58. 

13. 1 had never been so be- Davided since I came on board. 

Kidnapped, 41. 

14. In bis be,mused intelligence. John Nicolson, 46. 

15. After baving bemused myself over Daniel Deronda. 

Virginibus Puerisque, 55. 

16. The adopted stable-boy bemused himself with silence. 

Merry Men, 251. 

17. Davis sat like one bemused. Ebbtide, 110. 

18. The German Coramodore who visited and betitled Tamasese. 

Footnote to History, 52. 

19. To preserve a corner of green country un-bedevilled. 

Edinburgh, lfi3. 

20. Gloomy and bedevilled thoughts. Travels with a Donkey, 180. 

21. Food so bedevilled by unskilful cookery. Prince Otto, 30. 

22. Savage anger and contempt of death and decency that bedevil'd and 
inspired the army. Across the Plains, 262. 

23. In his bedevilled and dishonoured soul. Ebbtide, 159. 

24. It is not bedotted with artists' sunshades. Forest Notes, 205. 

25. Gashed and beknived. Inland Voyage, 51. 

26. Commercial palaees all beflagged. Edinburgh, 11. 

Von den zitierten Beispielen sind "bemused", "betitled" und 
"bedevilled" verhältnismässig selten. Über den Gebrauch von 
"bemused" vergleiche Pope (1735), Prol. Sat. 15; Hugh Miller, 
First Impressions (1861) XIX, 265; Mc. Carthy, Own Times 
XXX, 3, 2. Über den Gebrauch von "betitled" vergleiche Car- 
lyle, Miscellanies III, 82 und Frederick the Great II, VI, III, 163. 
''Bedevilled" in der Bedeutung von ''treated diabolically" ist 
bei Sterne, Sent. Jour. (1775) 1,34 zu finden; bei Bryon, English 
Bards (Ed. 2), Postscr. ; in der Bedeutung von "possessed ofa devil" 
(Beispiel 20) bei Carlyle, Sart. Res. 111,111; Thackeray, Four 
Georges I, 45; in der Bedeutung von "driven frantic" (Bei- 
spiele 22, 23) bei Southey, Letters (1856) IV, 92; Hawthorne, 
Blithed Rom. II, 111, 61. Die drei Wörter "bedotted", "be- 
knived" und "beflagged" sind Stevenson eigen. Vergleiche N.E. 
Dictionary (Murray). 
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B. Vorsi Ibe dis-. 
Die folgenden Beispiele des Gebrauches dieser Vorsilbe sind 
bemerkenswert : 

1. D i s comfortable thoughts. Amateur Emigrant, 33. 

2. D i s comfortable mountains. Bagster's Pilgrim's Progress, 263. 

3. D i s comfortable day. Merrjr Men, 53. 

4. In bis d i s comfortable house. Acrosi$ the Plains, 218. 

5. Recentiy disforested. Travels with a Donkej, 41. 

6. Sophisticated and disblooraed. Memories and Portraits, 45. 

7. Exploit that d i s considered a young man for good. John Nicolson. 

8. The man was now d i s considered. Master of Ballantrae, 27. 

Von diesen ist "discomfortable" in der Bedeutung von '"lacking 
in material comfort" (Beispiel 4) noch gebräuchlich, wenn 
auch selten, während es in der Bedeutung von ^'Jacking in 
comfort or happiness", ''com fort less" (Beispiele 1, 2, 3) veraltet 
ist (vgl. Donne, 1622). "Üisbloomed" und '•disconsidered" 
scheinen nur bei Stevenson vorzukommen. 

'*Must" als Präteritum. 
Es finden sich folgende Beispiele von "must" als Präteritum, 
einer Form, deren Stevenson sich gelegentlich bediente. 

1. The steerage passengers must remaiu on hoard to pass through Castle 
Gardens — but we made our escape. Amateur Emigrant, 98. 

2. The worst enemy must admit him to be a man without malice ; he 
never bore a grudge in bis life. Story of a lie, 334. 

3. It was but an unhomely refuge that the woods afforded, where they 
must abide all change of weather. Forest Notes, 187. 

4. Of old, he might say, you drubbed me up hill and down dale, and 
1 must endure. Inland Voyage, 86. 

5. I must put the water to my lips before I could believe it to be 
truly sah. Kidnapped 72. 

6. The weather was there so warm that 1 must keep the Windows open. 

Across the Plains 191. 

7. 1 blew out sidewajs like an antumn leaf, and must be hauled in. 

Ibid., 199. 

8. Hay remained on the hospitable field and must be carried to bed. 

Weir of Hermiston, 102. 

: Mit dieser Konstruktion vergleiche man das folgende Bei- 
rspiel von "ought" als Präteritum, das in den "Vailima Letters" 
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22 vorkommt : Henry had cleared a great deal of our bush on contract, 
and it ought to be ineasured. 

In allen diesen Fällen wird ''must" als Präteritum des 
Präsens "mast" = ''1 am obliged to" in direkten, nicht ab- 
hängigen Sätzen gebraucht. — Andere Schriftsteller hätten wohl 
geschrieben "had to", *'was (were) obliged to". Vgl. Englische 
Studien 28, 294-309. 

Sätze. 
Vermeidung des Relativpronomens. 

Ich halte es nicht für nötig, Beispiele zu geben, die Steven- 
son's gedrängte Kürze illustrieren , eine von Stevenson so stark 
betonte Eigenschaft (vgl. . S. 17) , die er mit andern guten 
Schriftstellern geraein hat. Diese Kürze bildet von Anfang an 
eine charakteristische Eigenschaft seiner Schriften, und er er- 
reicht sie, ohne die Klarheit aufzuopfern. 

Die folgenden Beispiele zeigen einen auffälligen Zug in 
Stevenson's Satzbau, nämlich die Vermeidung des zu häufigen 
Gebrauches des Relativpronomens durch Anwendung des Part. 
Perf. mit nachfolgender Präposition: 

1. The garden ^11 hovered over by white butterflies. 

Antumn Effects, 156. 

2. AH flushed and flickered over by the light of a brisk com- 
panionable fire. Ibid., 163. 

3. Every valley wandered through by a streamlet. 

Forest Notes, 194. 

4. Your tree Stands in a hoUow ... scattered over with rocks and 
junipers. Ibid., 196. 

5. Green turf, browsed over by some sheep. Edinburgh, 124. 

6. The Valley . . . stepped over by the High North Bridge. 

Ibid., 1H4. 

7. Her big red face, crawled over by half a dozen flies. 

Silverado Squatters, 12. 

8. Great elms or chestunts, humming with bees and nested in by 
song birds. Ibid., 42. 

9. Reason, blown upon by these gusts of terror. 

Prince Otto, 243. 
10. Mr. Harry Desborough lodged in the fine and grave old quarter of. 
Bloomsbury roared about on every side by the high tides of-' 
London. Dynamiter, 209. 

2 
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il. A certain sunless dingle of elderg, all mossedoverby the damp 
as green as grass. Across tbe Plains, 208. 

12. The green down of foliasre, hummed through by winds and 
nested in by nightingales. Ibid., 225. 

13. His body was covered over with grey hairs and crawied over by 
flies. Island Nights' Entertainments*, 10. 

14. Kirstie, cried about by the curlew and the plover. 

Weif of Hermiston, 226. 

Bedefigaren. 
Ich habe aus Stevenson^s Essays and Erzählungen alles aus- 
gewählt, was ich für die besten und charakteristischsten Bei- 
spiele seines Gebrauches der Metapher und des Similes halte. 
Wiewohl er in der Anwendung figürlicher Redeweise besonderes 
Geschick zeigt, so kann man doch nicht gerade behaupten, dass 
er einen übertriebenen Gebrauch davon macht. Durchj^eführte, 
uberschwängliche Metaphern kommen bei ihm selten vor. 

a) Metaphern. 

1. The army of Wallace was enveloped in the embrace of a hideous boa- 
constrictor - tightening , closing, erushing every seinblance of life frora 
the victim enclosed in its toils. Pentland Rising, 20. 

2. It was perhaps the consciousness of this, the kuowledge that I was 
being anointed already out of the vials of his wrath , that made me 
fall to criticising the critic. Satirist, 32. 

3. He has grown great in his own estimation, not by blowing himself 
out, and risking the fate of Äesop's frog, but siroply by the habitual 
use of a diminishing glass on everybody eise. Ibid.^ 34. 

4. The success of three simple sentences lures us into a fatal parenthesis 
in the fourth, from whose shut brackets we may never disentangle the 
thread of our discourse. Debating Societies, (J9. 

5. It is as a means of melting down this museum of premature petrifactions 
into living and impressionable soul that we wish to rnsist on their 
[debating societies] utility. Ibid., 71. 

6. I could have thought that he [Haziitt] had been eavesdropping at the 
doors of my heart, so entire was the coincidence lietween his writinji 
and my thought. A Retrospect, 89. 

7. At the same time there came one of those brief discharges of moon- 
light, which leaped into the opening. Ibid.. 112. 

8. The fields were all sheeted up: they were tucked in among the 
: snow, and their shape was modelled through the pliant counterpane, 
• like children tucked in by a fond mother. A Winter's Walk, 170. 
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9. The Royal Nautical Sportsraan bridled, shied, answered the question, 
and then breasted once more into the swellinjSf tide of his subject. 

Inland Voyage, 28. 

10. Cynicism is . . . the cold tub and bath-towel of the sentiments. 

Ibid., 48. 

11. ßut some woods are more coquettish in their habits; and the breath 
of the forest of Mormal, as it came abroad upon us that showery 
aftemoon, was perfumed with nothing less delicate tbau sweetbriar. 

Ibid., 76. 

12. The sea has a rüde pistolling sort of odour. Ibid., 75. 

13. But acres on acres füll of such patriarchs [trees] contiguously rooted 
their green tops billowing in the wind, their stalwart younglings push- 
ing up about their knees: a whole forest, healthy and beautitul, 
giving colour to the iight, giving perfume to the air : what is this but 
the most coroposing piece in nature's repertory. Ibid., 76, 77. 

14. The weather next day was simply bedlamite. Ibid., 83. 

15. They [hospitable graces] make ordinary moments ornamental. 

Ibid., 88. 

16. The river made one of its leonine pounces round a corner. 

Ibid., 111. 

17. I never saw such a petard of a man. Ibid., 133. 

18. Into this [the kitchen] , the inmost shrine, and physiological heart of 
a hostelry. Ibid., 153. 

19. Here ended the adolescence of the Oise; this was his marriage day; 
thenceforward he had a stately, brimming march, conscious of his own 
dignity and sundry dams. Ibid., 179. 

20. His soul is sraall and pedestrian. Ibid., 222.. 

21. A symphony in forget-me-not; I think Theophile Gautier might thus 
have characterised that two days' panorama. Ibid., 235. 

Dieses Zitat bezieht sich auf die grünen Ufer der Oise, die 
blauen Kleider der Wäscherinnen und die blauen Blousen der 

Bauern. 

22. The Old Town is ... from a picturesque point of view, the liver-wing 
of Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 21. 

•23. You would have thought he was niched by that time into a safe place 
in life. Ibid., 35. 

24. Praying aloud for each other's penitence with raarrowy emphasis. 

Ibid., 71. 

25. The sun picks out the white Pharos upon Inchkeith Island. 

' Ibid., 137. 

26. He began to lace Modestine [the donkey] about the sternwork. 

Travels with a Donkey, 17. 

27. The sky still wore the orange of the dawn. Ihid., 37. 

2* 
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28. A fine, busy, breathin^, rustic landscape. Ibid.. 43. 

29. Woods of birch all jewelled with the autumn jellow. Ibid., 48. 

30. I could hear ... the leaves churning through half a mile of forest. 

Ibid., 60. 

31. To love is the great amulet which makes the world a garden ; and 
'hope, which comes to all', outwears the accidents of life, and reaches 
with tremulous band beyond the grave and death. Ibid., 209. 

32. Strange was the position of this little Catholic metropolis, a thimbleful 
of Rorae, in such a wild and contrary neighbourhood. Ibid., 215. 

33. I have always suspected public taste to be a mongrel product, out of 
affectation by dogmatism. Virginibus Puerisque, 13. 

34. But be [the ship - captain] is just the worst man [to marry] if the 
feeling is more pedestrian. Ibid., 21. 

35. But the speech of the ideal talker shall correspond and fit upon the 
truth of fact not clumsily, obscuring linearnents, — like a mantle, but 
cleanly adhering, like an athlete's skin. Ibid., 67. 

36. He [the invalid] seeras to himself to touch things with muffled hands, 
and to see them through a veil. Bis life becomes a palsied fniübling 
after notes that are silent when he has found and Struck them. 

Ibid., 134. 

37. And so life is earried forward beyond life, and a vista kept open for 
the eyes of hope, even when his hands grope already on the face of 
the impassable. Ibid., 148. 

38. Dugald Stewart's woolly and evasive periods. Ibid., 208. 

39. Adamantine drollery. Ibid., 212. 

40. Sensation does not count for so much in our first years as afterwards: 
something of the swaddling numbness of infancy clings about us; we 
see and touch and hear through a sort of golden mist. Ibid., 224. 

41. It is, in some ways, but a pedestrian fancy that the child exhibits. 

Ibid., 231. 

42. Many holes, drilled in the conical turret-roof of this vagabond Pharos, 
let up spouts of dazzlement into the bearer's «yes; and as he paced 
forth into the ghostly darkness, carry ing his own sun by a ring about 
his finger, day and night swung to and fro and up and down about 
his footsteps. Ihid., 271. 

43. And for not much longer shall we watch him [the lamplighter] speeding 
up the street and , at measured intervals knocking another luminous 
hole into the dusk. Ibid., 275. 

44. This terror incarnates itsclf sometimes and leaps horribly out upon us. 

Men and Books, 19. 

45. The pathos of the forlorn sabot laid trustingly by the chimney in ex- 
pectation of the Santa Claus that was not, takes us fairly by the throat- 

Ibid., 20. 
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46. Mr. Carlyle made an inimitable bust of the poet's bead of gold ; may 
I not be forgiven if my business should have more to do with the 
feet, which were of clay? Ibid., 41. 

47. Nor [is it] the less melancholy that a man who first attacked Jiterature 
with a band that seemed capable of nioving mountains should have 
spent his later years in whittling cherry-stones. Ibid., 75. 

48. üpon that subject gall squirts from him at a touch. Ibid., 136. 

49 if we could oiily write near enough to the facts, and yet 

with no pedestrian calni. Ibid., 153. 

50. The radiant persuasion of the man had gained him raany and siucere 
disciples. Ibid., 176. 

51. That radiant persuasion enthralled and converted the com- 
mon soldier. Ibid., 179. 

52. He was a pale, tallowy creature. Treasure Island, 14. 

53. The old raahogany-faced seaman. Ibid., 104. 

54. One of the great ships below began silently to clothe herseif with 
white sails. Silverado Squatters, 4. 

55. The floor of the valley is extremely level to the very roots of the 
hüls. Ibid., 9, 

5f>. The old land is still the true love, the others are but pleasant in- 
fidelities. Ibid., 23. 

57. [He] took himself solemnly away radiating dirt and humbug as he 
went. Ibid., 27. 

58. Close at the zenith rode the be'ated moon, still clearlv visible, and, 
along one margin, even bright. The wind blew a gaie from the north; 
the trees roared; the corn and the green grass in the Valley fled in 
whitening surges; the dust towered into the air along the road and 
dispersed like the smoke of battle. Ibid., 33. 

59. The athletic Opposition of the wind. Ibid., 35. 

60. If I were sleeping heavily it was the bold blue that Struck me awake. 

Ibid., 74. 

61. The whole ear of night [would] appear to be gloating on her steps. 

Prince Otto., 242. 

62. The grass too, shprt as is was, and the whole winding staircase of the 
brook's course began to wear a solemn freshness of appearance. 

Ibid. 245. 

63. The shadows leaped from their ambush. Ibid., 246. 

64. The seizing freshness of the dew. Ibid., 247. 

65. The young lady, with a grateful eye-shot, vanished round the corner 

The Dynamiter., 21. 

66. He stood in the midst of these tottering and clay-faced marionettes. 

Ibid., 31. 

67. It [the bell] had a thin and garrulous note. Ibid., 85. 
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(18. Somethinjf eminently human beaconed frora his eye. 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 1. 
<»J). An ivory-faced and silvery- haired old woman opened the door. 

Ibid., 43. 

70. A paie moon lying on her back as though the wind had tilted her. 

Ibid., 72. 

71. I sat in the siin on a bench; the aniraal within me licking the chops 
of memory. Ibid., 138. 

72. He was a mean, stooping, narrow-shouldered, clay-faced creature. 

Kidnapped, 15. 

73. From time to time his eyes came coasting round to me and he shot 
out one of his questions. Ibid., 17. 

74. The happiest ten hours of sleep in a fine breathing sunshine and on 
bone-dry ground that I have ever tasted. Ibid., 111. 

75. And [he] watched the clouds that travelled forth upon the sluggish wind 
and trailed their purple shadows on the piain. The Merry Men. 77. 

76. He listened to all she uttered, and read her eyes at the same time 
for the unspoken commentary. Ibid., 87. 

77. Mark heim, smitten into ice, glanced at the dead man. Ibid., 119. 

78. He threw a ton's weight of resolve upon his muscles and threw back 
the door. Ibid., 122. 

79. A lad so shuttle-witted. Ibid., 167. 

80. His face stricken ashy and dotted nith needle points of sweat. 

Ibid., 169. 

81. She followed me with her great thirsting eyes. Ibid., 186. 

82. iSo we Btood for a second, all our life in our eyes. exchanging salvos 
of attraction and yet each resisting. Ibid., 191. 

83. The wind had fallen, but still charioted a world of troubled clouds. 

Ibid., 288. 

84. I grill in my blood over the silly nideness of our newspaper articles. 

Memories and Portraits, 6. 

85. Theso uucouth, umbrageous students. Ibid., 18. 
8(i, Dritain is altogother small, the mere taproot of her extended empire. 

Ibid.. 20. 

87, ThuH I livod with words. Ibid., 57. 

88. My innumerable gouty-footed lyrics. Ibid., 60. 

8J). Hut onough has been said to show in what purely ventri- 

loquial efforts I first saw my words on paper. Ibid.. 61. 

90. And [that nameless trickle] is then kidnapped in its infancy by sub- 
terranean pipes. Ibid., 92. 

91. And thus ancient out-door crafts and occupations, whether Mr. Hardy 
wields the shepherd's crook or Count Tolstoi Swings the scythe, lift 
romance into a near neighbourhood with epic. These aged tbings 
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have on them the dew of man's morning: they lie near, not so much 
to US, the semi-artificial flowerets, as to the triink and aboriginal 
taproot of the race. Ibid., 103. 

92. I must choose the season also, so that the valley may be brimmed 
like a cup with sunshine and the song of birds. Ibid., 107. 

93. Then feil a crystal quiet. Ibid., 125. • 

94. Such argument as is proper to the exercise should still be brief and 
seizing. Ibid., 151. 

95. The very clothes uttering voices to corroborate the story in the face, 

Ibid., 151. 
9t>. You would think he must have worn the words next to his skin and 
siept with them. Ibid., 163. 

97. He is a Skye. as black as a hat, with a wet bramble for a 

nose and two cairugorms for eyes. Ibid., 201. 

98. He shot a covert glance, black with suspicion, at Dick's face. 

Black Arrow, 17. 

99. See there how shuttle-witted are these girls. Ibid.. 21. 

100. I did but take a shot of the eye at Master Matcham. Ibid., 22. 

101. The crowd began to move, heavily straining throügh itself. 

Across The Plains. 5. 

102. We all pigged and stewed in one infamy. Ibid., 63. 

103. The incommunicable thrill of things, that is the tuning-fork by which 
we test the flatness of our art. Ibid., 141. 

104. At the town entry, the gendarme culled hira like a wayside flower. 

Ibid., 160. 
10."). [She] cursed us in a shrill voice and with a marrowy choiee of lan- 
guage. Ibid., 212. 

106. The wind plucking his blanket. Ibid., 296, 

107. I am now on a burning question; the labour traffic; and I shall ask 
permission in this place only to touch it with the tongs. 

Footnote to History, 30. 

108. The beach twinkled with the flags of nations. Ibid., 126. 

109. First the seizure and next the proclamation seera to have burst on 
the Finglish Consul from a clear sky. Ibid., 233. 

110. A certain lifting in her voice had knocked directly at the door of 
my own tears. Catriona, 43. 

111. A very hearty, friendly tarpaulin of a man. Ibid., 87. 

112. The exuberant daylight and the blinding heaven of the ti-opics picked 
out and framed the pictures. Ebbtide, 53. 

113. Their eyes dug in the deep shadow of the palms for some one 
hiding. Ibid., 126. 

114. Her frosted sentiment bioomed again. Weir of Hermiston, 15. 

115. Her view of history was wholly artless, a design in snow and ink. 

Ibid., 16. 
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116. Porsecutor was a word tliat knocked upon the woroan's heart. 

Ibid., 16. 

117. ThPHO toxts made her body of divinity: she put them on in the 
inornin),' with her clothes and lay dowu to sleep with them at night. 

Ibid., 19. 

118. Their minister was a marrowy expounder of the law. Ibid., 19. 

119. A whey-colüured, misbetrotten caitiff. Ibid., 47. 

120. This adamnntine Adam. Ibid., 66. 

121. Next she had plucked her ?aze home an^ain like a tarne bird who 
should have meditated flight. Ibid., 157. 

122. She looked upon him with a subdued twilight look, that became the 
hour of tho day and the train of thought. Ibid., 193. 

121). All night she seemed to be conveyed smoothly upon a shallow stream 
of sloeping and waking. Ibid., 200. 

Rine Untersuchung der angeführten Metaphern weist folgende 
charakteristische Kennzeichen auf: 

1. Kino geschickte Verwendung (a) des metaphorischen Ver- 
hums zum Ausdruck einer plötzlichen Thätigkeit. Vergleiche: 
7, Discharges of moonlight, which leaped into the opening^. 

44. This terror leaps horribly out upon us. 

()3. The shadows leaped frora their ambush. 

48. Oall squirts from him at a touch. 

60. It was the bold blue that Struck me awake. 

73, He shot out one of his questions. 

1)8. He shot a covert glance. 

79. Smitten into ice. 

80. His face stricken ashy. 

90. [That nameless little trickle] is then kidnappe d. 

106. The wind plucking his blanket. 

121. She had plucked her gaze home again. 

113. Their eyes dug in the deep shadow. 

(b) einen ungemein exakten Gebrauch des metaphorischen 
Verbums in den folgenden Beispielen: 

23. He was n i c h e d by that time into a safe place in life. 

25. The sun picks out the white Pharos upon Inchkeith island. 

26. He began to lace Modestine about the sternwork. 

112. The exuberant daylight and the blinding heaven of the tropics 
picked out and framed tho pictures. 

B. Des metaphorischen Adjektivs — vergleiche: 
12. The sea has a rüde, pistolling sort of odour. 
64. The seizing freshness of the dew. 
94. Such argument ..... sbould be brief and seizing. 
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C. Des metaphorischen Substantivs — vergleiche: 
17. I never saw /mch a petard of a man. 

65. With a jjrateful eye-shot. 

100. I did hut take a s h o t of the eye at Master Matcham. 

2. Eine ausgesprochene Neigung zur Personifikation. Steven- 
son personifiziert Wälder, Müsse, Himmel, Mond, Sonnenschein, 
Nacht, Landschart, die Natur im allgemeinen, in den Beispielen 31 
und 37 die Hoflnung, in 54 ein Schill', in 56 sein Vaterland, 
in 87 die Wörter und in 95 die Kleidung. Vergleiche: 

11. But some woods are more coquottish in their habits; and the 

breath of the forest of Monnal etc. 
13. But acres on acres of such patriarehs [trees] their 

stalwart younglinj^s pushing up about their knees. 
19. Here ended the adolesence of the Oise, this was his marriaf^e 

day etc. 

27. The sky still wore the orange of the dawn. 

28. A breathing . . laudscape. 

29. Woods ... all jewelled with the autumn yellow. 

61. The whole ear of night [would] appear to be gloating oii her steps. 
70. A pale moon lying on her back etc. 
74. A iine breathing sunshine. 

31. Hope reaches with tremulous hands etc. 

37. The eyes of hope. 

54. One of the great ships below began sileutly to clothe herseif 

with white sails. 
56. The old is still the true love, the others are but pleasant in- 

fidelities. 
87. I lived with words. 
95. The very clothes nttering voices. 

3. Kurze, bildliche Beschreibungen von Personen. Ver- 
gleiche : 

52. A pale, tallowy creature. 

53. The old mahagony-faced Seaman. 

66. Clay-faced marionettes. 

69. An ivory-faced, silvery-haired old woman. 

72. A clay-faced creature. 

85. ümbrageous students. 

111. A .. . friendly tarpaulin of a man. 

120. A whey-coloured, misbegotten caitiff. 
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4. Mehrere Fälle tier Wiederholung desselben bildlichen 
iresv Vervrleiche : 
4 H ^ ^^ui is sniall and pedestrian. 
•^ :• the f^inf is more pedestrian. 

A pedtKtri*n fancj. 
^^ W »a m» pedestrian calm. 
:*. 3Urr\»«y emphasis. 

% »Arr\>wy choioe of lan^ua^e. 
^ \ ajATvwy «xpounder of the law. 
,^ jii-rac^d marionettes. 
-^ \ . Aj-tÄCi?d creature, 

i ».rjiatBKf drollery. 

H .*ÄA^::o* Adam. 
^. -^. -».jtftt |»er$uasion of the man. 

** .,• aa:juit persua^ion. 

\:. . -Ä« dirt and humbug. 
»^ «v >*.: st,; fiwshness of the dew. 

>^. .^ a > u:tt«<it should stül be brief and seizing. 

-• H A- ^* >»»ttiile-witled. 

.^ ^ v.^^*'v-%med are these girls. 

-s.> ^M a crystal quiet. Vgl. crystal stillness, Silverado 

^ ► ^, T*?: crystal fountains, Inland Voyage, 19; fall froni 

.^ >.N.%-* r^Kt m rods of crystal, Prince Otto, *i51: the rain 
>^ ..'. .t^ ti wbite ciystal rods, Vailima Letters, 38. 

b) Similes. 
^^^j^ '^fct! ;tM the burning matches of the firelocks, shimni- 
^,.*.. Kteb^rtx and cuirass, lent to the approaching army 
•*«^»- Iik* a huge many-armed giant breathing flame 
^^ ^,^ Pentland Rising., 19. 

.. t>i%J '^<^ miserable beings, like the people of Lystra, 
V, Oval 5ci»f* and force us to the altar. Satirist., 32. 
v.MnK>i *** wise, wise in his generation, like the un- 

Ibid., 33. 
vNi» l Wl^^ with him, I was in a State of divine 
»vVivVtt iötst Kve miist have enjoyed when the savour 
^ ^. »£,f«bJM Mween their lips. Ibid., 33. 

^^ tH? «•**? slopes of the country, like a long ship 
»K N,^ " Roads, 118. 

fX.?4f ^^H^viv^tts sinuosities that we learn, onlj bit 
xtv? ;vs*^Ui$h reticence after another mucb as 
f^t^tsix th* whole loveliness of the country. 

Ibid., 121. 
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7. Now, when I am sad, I like nature to charm me out of my sadness, 
Jike David before Saul. ünpleasant Places., 134. 

8. The hot, sweet breath of the bank, that had been saturated all day 
long with sunshine, and now exhaled it into my face was like the 
breath of a fellow-creature. Ibid., 141. 

9. There was something about the atraosphere that brought all sights 
and sounds home to me witb a singular purity, so that I feel as if 

, my senses had been washed with water. Autumn Effects., 150. 

10. They came round me by coveys blowing simultaneonsly upon penny 
trumpets as though they imagined I should fall to pieces like the 
battlemeuts of Jericho. Ibid., 154. 

11. Flecks of sun that slip through the woods overhead, and, as a wind 
goes by and sets the trees a-talking, flicker hither and thither like 
butterflies of light. Forest Notes., 195. 

12. I suppose it [the first journey in a canoe with sail] was almost as 
trying a venture iuto the regions of the unknown, as to publish a first 
book, or to marry. Inland Voyage, 2. 

13. Aud for the bargee, in his floating home, "travelling abed", it is 
merely as if he were listening to another man's story or turning the 
leaves of a picture book in which he had no concern. Ibid., 13. 

14. They did not move any more than if they had been fishing in an old 
Dutch print. Ibid., 18. 

15. These [bellsj seemed to fall in with the spirit of still, rustic places, 
like the noise of a waterfall or the babble of a rookery in spring. 

Ibid., 109. 

16. For such a great, healthy man, his hair flourishing like Samson's, his 
arteriös running bucketÄ of red bjood, to boast of these infinitesimal 
efforts, produced a feeling of disproportion in the world, as when a 
steam-hammer is set to Cracking nuts. Ibid., 129. 

17. He took fortune's worst as it were the showers of spring. Ibid., 130. 

18. Reasons are as plentiful as blackberries; and like fisticuffs, they serve 
impartially with all sides. Ibid., 134. 

19. Quiet minds cannot be perplexed or frightened, but go on in fortune 
or misfortune at tbeir own private pace, like a clock during a thunder 
storm. Ibid., 152. 

20. As it [the church] flanges out in three wide terraces, and settles down 
broadly on the earth, it looks like the poop of some great old battle- 
ship . . . There is a roll in the ground, and the towers just appear 
above the pitch of the roof, as though the good ship were bowing 
lazily over an Atlantic swell. Ibid., 167. 

21. Ideas came and went like motes in a sunbeam. Ibid., 200; 

22. With a ready smile at his own mishaps, and every now and then a 
sudden gravity, like a man who should bear the surf roar while he 
was telling the perils of the deep. Ibid., 229. 
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23. I was looked upon with conlempt. like a man who should project a 
journey to the moon, but yet with a respectfui interest. like one 
setting forth for the inclement Pole. Travels with a Donkey., 4. 

24. Like Christian, it was from my pack I suffered by the way. 

Ibid., 11. 

25. It [the pace] was something as mach slower than a walk as a walk 
is slower than a ruu. Ibid., 15. 

26. And all Sabhath observances, like a Scoich accenr, strike in ine mixed 
feelings, ji^rateful and the reverse. Ibid., 18 

27. And it [the silence] disposes hini to aniial)le thoughts, like the sound 
of a little river or the wannth of snnlight. Ibid., 19. 

28. Overhead the sky was füll of strings and shreds of vaponr, flyinjLj, 
vanishinjr, reappearing. and turning abont an axis like tumblers, as 
the wind hounded them through heaven. Ibid., 65. 

29. He beat bis old hands like clappers in a mill. Ibid , 66. 

30. She waited the table with a heavy placable nonchalance, like a per- 
forming cow. Ibid., 152. 

31. These same far-away worlds [stars], sprinkled like tapers or shaken 
together like a diamond dust upon the sky. Ibid., 192. 

32. For some thoughts, which sure would be the most beautiful, vanish 
before we can rightly scan their features; as though a god, travelling 
by our green highways, should but open the door, give one smiling 
look into the house, and go again for ever. Ibid., 218. 

33. By such steps [making vows] we think to fix a moinentary resolution; 
as a timid fellow hies him to the dentist's while the tooth is stinging. 

Virginibus Puerisque., 28 

34. Indeed, the ideal story is that of two people who go into love step 
for step, with a fluttered consciousness , like a pair of children ven- 
turing together into a dark room. Ibid., 49. 

35. Even in quite intermediate stages, a dash of enthusiasm is not a 
thing to be ashamed of in the retrospect; if St. Paul had not been a 
very zealous Pharisee, he would have been a colder Christian. 

Ibid., 88. 

36. A man who has not had his green-sickness and got done with it for 
good, is as little to be depended on as an unvaccinated infant. 

Ibid., 97. 

37. Sights Seen as a travelling swallow might see them from the wing, 
or Iris as she went abroad over the land on some Olympian errand. 

Ibid., 130. 

38. And waiting [the invalid] for some return of the pleasure that he 
remembers in other days, as the sick folk may have awaited the 
Coming of the angel at the pool of ßethesda. Ibid., 134. 
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39. To suppose yourself endowed with natural parts for the sea because 
you are the country man of Hlake and mighty Nelson, is perhaps 
just as unwarr-antable as to imagine Scotch extraction a sufficient 
guarantee that you will look well in a kilt. Ibid., 181. 

40. A peculiarly subtle expression haunts the lower part [of the face], 
sensual and iticredulous , like that of a man tasting good Bordeaux 
with half a fancy it has been somewhat two long uncorked. 

Jbid., 213. 

41. And all these portraits are so pat and telling, and look at you so 
spiritedly from the wall«, that, compared with the sort of living people 
one sees about the streets, they are as bright new sovereigns to fishy 
and obliterated sixpences. Ibid., 218. 

42. And you may see them [children], still towed forward sideways by the 
inexorable nurse as by a sort of destiny, but still staring at the 
bright object in their wake. Ibid., 227. 

43. By the necessity of the case, again, he [the writer] is forced to view 
the subject throughout in a particular illumination, like a studio arti- 
fice. Like Haies with Pepys he must nearly break his sitter's neek 
to get the proper shadows on the portrait. Men and ßooks, X. 

44. And when we find a man persevering indeed, in his fault, as all of us 
do, and openly overtaken, as not all'of us are, by its consequences. to 
gloss the matter over, with too polite biographers, is to do the work 
of the wrecker disfiguring beacons on a perilous seaboard: but to call 
hira bad, with a self-righteous chuckle, is to be talking in one^s sieep 
with Heedless and Too-bold in the arbour. Ibid., XV. 

45. It [this pathelic lovej seems to be above the story soraehow, and uot 
of it, as the füll moon over the night of some foul and feverish city. 

Ibid.. 26. 
4G. We see the moral [in the novel with a purpose] forced into every 
hole and corner of the story, or thrown externally over it like a carpet 
over a railing. Ibid., 32. 

47. There is something enllvening in a hatred of so^ genuine a brand, 
hot as Corsican reven<je, and sneering like Voltaire. Ibid., 137. 

48. He grew up healthy, composed , and unconscious from among life's 
horrors, like a green bay tree from a field of battle. Ibid., 165. 

49. His [Samuel Pepys'] favourite ejaculation ''Lord !" occurs but once 
that I have observed in 1660, never in '61, twice in '62, and at least 
five times in '63; after which the ''Lords" may be said to pullulate 
like herrings, with here and there a solitary ''damned" as it were a 
whale among the shoal. Ibid., 324. 

50. lle was very lall aud streng, with a face as big as a ham. 

Treasure Island, 32. 
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like ranniog water. Ibid., 103. 

•unter, its flame solemnij wagging in a 
siderable movement, the whole room was 
and kept heaving like a sea; the tall 
blots of darkness sweiling and dwindling 
.es of the portraits and the china gods 
images in water. The inner door stood 
leaguer of shadows with a long siit of 
er. Ibid., 116. 

i hooked fish. Ibid., 117. 

e Street sat down before his roind like a 

Ibid., 117. 
tiat piece of life had been arre^ited, as the 
inger, arrests the beating of the dock. 
Ibid., 121. 
doors stood ajar, three of them like three 
N like tho throats of cannon. Ibid., 12^. 
e couldna speak like a Chribtian woroan, 
ick wi' her teeth like a pair o' shears. 

Ibid., 142. 
an' black as hell Ibid., 144. 

, je mann nnderstand ; but yaro-jammered 
in its moo. Ibid., 145. 

in his heid like the owercome of a sang. 
Ibid., 14ß. 
way downstairs as light as rainfall. 

Ibid., 164. 
and figure, something exquisitely intangible,» 
', suggested the features and bearing of my 

Ibid., 164. 
suspicion as swiftly and lightly as a pool 

Ibid., 171. 
•' lialf-unconsciously, as a man in deep medi- 
• iibling of a brook. Ibid., 173. 

w the eaves like snow-drifts. Ibid., 18<». 
>>n the hüls, strong as a hammer on the anvil. 

Ibid., 195. 
>, like the loss of a front tooth, had quite 

Ibid., 294. 
fton , and when he did , with a sudden , loud 
»mehow joyless, like an echo from a rock. 
Memories and Portraits, 96. 
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88. I thrilled and trembied on the brink of life like a childish bather 
on tbe beach. Ibid., 130. 

89. Aod the poorest [ideas] serve for a cock-shy — as when idle people 
after picnics, float a bottle on a pond and have an hour's diversion 
ere it sinks. Ibid., 162. 

90. A souI like an ancient violin, so subdued to harinony, responding to 
a touch in music. Ibid., 183, 

91. I have seen him Streaming blood and his ear tattered like a regi- 
mental banner. Ibid., 201. 

92. I loved a ship as a man loves Burgundy or daybreak. 

Ibid., 214. 

93. But there Js no style so untranslatable: light as a whipped trifle, 
strong as silk ; wordy as a village tale ; pat like a general's despatch. 

Ibid., 238. 

94. Hence it is that a chann dwelis undeünable among those slovenly 
verses, as the unseen cuckoo fills the mountain with its note. 

Ibid., 2ß9. 

95. His face was like a walnut-shell, both for colour and wrinkles. 

Hl ach Arrow, 8. 

96. A tall lusty fellow, somewhat grizzled , and as brown as a smoked 
ham walked before them. Ibid., 28. 

97. Not far off Macconochie was standin«,' with his tongue out of his 
mouth and his band upon his chin, like a dull fellow thinking hard. 

Master of Ballantrae, 20. 

98. Some parts of the forest were perfectiy dense down to the ground^ 
so that we must cut our way like mites in a cheese. Ibid., 35. 

99. My mind flying like a weaver's Shuttle. Ibid., 44. 

100. And at the sound of that laugh, which rang ialse like a cracked 
bell, my lord looked at me again across the table. Ibid., 52. 

101. Forglveness flowed frora him in sheer weakness, like the tears of 
senility. Ibid., 53. 

102. The cold of the night feil about me like a bücket of water. Ibid., 57. 

103. I saw her sway like something stricken by the wind. Ibid., 59. 

104. His voice shook like a sail in the wind. Ibid., 61. 

105. The night was hollow about me like an empty church. Ibid., 62. 

106. At the same time there went a tossing through the branches of the 
evergreens, so Ihat they sounded like a quiet sea. Ibid., 63. 

107. These private guilty considerations 1 would continually observe to 
peep forth in the man's talk, like rabbits from a hill. Ibid., 110. 

108. The blows resounded on the grave, as thick as sobs. Ibid., 123. 

109. Secundra paid no heed to our remarks, digging swift as a terrier in 
the ioose earth. Ibid., 124. 



j 
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tlO. We crept over the river in darkness, trailing orie paddle in the water 
like a wounded duck. Across The Plains, 5. 

111. Old, red Mauhattan lies, like an Indian arrowhead under a steam 
factory, below anglified New York. Ibid., 12. 

112. My consciousness dwindled within me to a mere pin's bead, like a 
taper on a foggy night. Ibid., 20. 

113. I longed for the Black Hills of Wyoming like an ice-bound 

whaler for spring. Ibid., 46. 

114. I am usually very calm over the displays of nature; but you will 
scarce believe how my heart leaped at this. It was like meeting 

one's wife. Ibid., 74. 

115. History broods over that part of the world like the easterly haar. 

Ibid., 171. 

116. I tried to introduce it [a game] in Tweedside, and was defeated 
lamentably; its charm being quite local, like a country wiue that, 
cannot be exported. Ibid., 213. 

117. Life falls dead like dough. Ibid., 227. 

118. Terms of ceremony fly thick as oaths on board a ship. 

Footnote to History, 2. 

119. She [the ship] lies high and dry the hugest structure of 

man's hands within a circuit of a thousand miles tossed up 

there like a schoolboy's cap npon a shelf; broken like an egg: a 
thing to dream of. Ibid., 254. 

120. Thus in the last twelve months, our European rulers have drawn a 
picture of themselves as bearded like the pard, füll of stränge oaths 
and gesticulating like semaphores. Ibid., 290. 

121. All the children of the town cam3 trotting after , and raising 

a thin kind of cheer iu our wake, like crowing poultry. 

Island Nights' Entertainments. 7. 

122. But he only looked up white and blank, and the blood spread upon 
bis face like wine upon a napkin. Ibid., 65. 

123. But wben I got to the path, it feil so dark I could make no headway 
Walking into trees and swearing there, like a man looking for the 
matches in his bedroom. Ibid.. 125. 

124. I was once as taut as a ship's hawser or the spring of a watch. 

Ibid., 141. 

125. His body kicked under me like a spring sofa. Ibid., 142. 

126. The blood came over my hands, I remember hot as tea. Ibid., 142. 

127. My mind tumed atonce like a door upon its hinges. Catriona, 65. 

128. I thought she walked like a young deer, and stood like a birch upon 
the mountains. Ibid., 89. 

129. The happiness that was in my heart was like a fire in a great 
chimney. 16id., 97. 
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130. He wondered wliy tbe air, tho words and the voice and 

accent of tbe ain^^er, ssbould alJ jar bis spint like li file ou a raaii'*a_ 
iceth. Ebbtide 73, 

131, The presence öf the g:erjtleiiian lighfed up Jike a candle the vulgaritj 
of the Clerk. Ibid., 130. 

132. The gvnsp of ain externaJ fate, mohietalde »s gravlty. Ihid., 1B5, 

133, Treadiriy ^ntigeily the wajs of intercourse, like a Jadj gat bering 
her sbirts in a by-pHth. Wtir of Hermiston, 46. 

134, Her voice trernbled a Utile in biJ{ ear, lihe a passing grace of mufeic 

Ibid., 104, 

135. For Ärchie continued tu drink her in with hls eyes, even as a wajJ 
farer comes ta a weU-head on a mountain, and ^tüops bi^ fac^o, atid 

drinks wilh tbirst nnasauagoable. Ibid., 1(12* 

138. Estrnostne.Hs shone ihrongh her like starij in the purple i^est. 

Ibid., im. 
137. Clean atid caller, wi' a lU like tbe biunj btse. [with a foot li^ka the 

honey bee]. Ibid., 247. 

In den an^üfnhrteo Boiäpielen von Stevenson's Vergleiclmc 
köuüen wir als besotulers charakteristisch HchlichtliGit, Stärke' 
unclj Humor bezeiclinen; io niauchcn Külleii wird ein i^liickliches 
RGsulüit durch das Unerwartete erzielt. Seine Vergleiche klingen 
selten gesucht, sind fast immer tröH'end und tragen immer dazu 
bei, den Sinn deutlicher hervortreten zu lassen. In seinen i 
friiheren Schriften entlehnt er der Bibel viele Vergleiche undfl 
macht den Eindruck mangelnder Originalität (vgl. 2, 3, 4, 7, 10,^ 
3a, 38, 61). In '^Roads*^ (1873) sehen wir Sfcevenjiion Bchon zur i 
Reife gelangt (vgl, 5, 6) und von dieser Zeit an zeichnen sichfl 
seine Vergleiche durch Originalität und Mannigfaltigkeit aus," 
Wie man es von einem sedchen Wanderer un^i Naturfreund er- i 
warten konnte, iindet er den Stolf für seine Vergleiche im Freien :fl 
lliessendes Gewässer, stehendes Gewässer, das ruhige Meer und ^ 
die brausende Brandung. Frühlingsschauer, Souneiischein und ^ 
Tagesanbruch, alles das macht er sich dienstbar. (Vgl* 15, IT^fl 
22, 21, 58, 70, 71, 81, 83, 84, 107). In den Novellen nntl^ 
romantischen Erzählungen trelVen wir die ^lehr/.ahl seiner all- § 
täglichen Vergleiche: ein Schinken und eine Walnuss, ein ver-Ä 
rostetes Schluss und eine zersprungene Glocke, die Käsemilben ^ 
und ein Weberschi liehen werden passend angebracht, und zwar 
der Schiidiüii un<i die Milizen zweimal, (Vgl. Öl, 53, 54, 87,1 
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96, 97, 99, 100, 101, 122, 124). Die besten Beispiele für die 
illnstrierende Gewalt seiner Vergleiche finden sich in der in 
"The Merry Men" gesammelten Kovellengroppe, besonders in 
"Markheim" und 'Thrawn Janet" (vg. 67, 68, 72, 73, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 79). Wiewohl Stevenson immer poetisch sein 
konnte (vg. 64, 70, 91, 129), so ist er es doch ganz besonders 
in der romantischen Erzählung, mit der er zur Zeit seines Todes 
beschäftigt war, "Weir of Hermiston" (vgl. 135, 136, 137, 138). 

C. Oxymoron. 

üic Verbindung von Wörtern, die sich scheinbar wider- 
sprechen, ist eine seiner Lieblingsfignren und kommt in folgen- 
den Stellen vor: 

1. An unhomely-Iooking homestead. ünpleasant Places., 136. 

2. Asolemnglee possessed my mind. Travels with a Donkey., 134. 

3. To wash in one of God's rivers in tbe open air seems to ine a sort 
of cheerfui solemnity. Ibid., 173. 

4. Ajocund tranquillity. Virginibus Puerisque., 256. 

5. An infernal apotheosis. Men and Books., 49. 

6. PI easureless pl easurings. Ibid., 96. 

7. Indelicatedelicacy. Prince Otto, 119. 

8. Apieasing Horror of shade. Memories and Portrait^, 108. 

9. In these moods be has an elegant hoineliuess. Ibid., 167. 

10. The companionable silence ofthe trees. 

Across The Plains. 122. 

11. Back-foremost progress. Ibid., 127. 

12. A strenuous idlene^s. Ibid., 132. 

13. Sternlygentlevoiee. Ibid., 227. 

14. The Silken brutalitj of tbeir visitor made hiin blush. 

Ebbtide., 131, 

15. Gentle little mutinies, sad little gaieties. 

Weir of Hermiston., G. 

16. The nasal psalmody, füll of turns and trills and graceiess graces. 

Ibid., 152. 



Teil II. 
B. „Qualitäten" des Stiles. 

1. Wohlklang. 

2. Tonmalerei. 



Wohlklang (Melody). 

Wohlklang und Tonmalerei (Harmony) gehören zu den 
„Qualitäten" des Stiles. Unter Wohlklang ist (nach Minto) zu 
verstehen, die Vermeidung unangenehmer Klänge; die Ab- 
wechslung von langen und kurzen, betonten und unbetonten 
Silben, der Wechsel der Konsonanten unter sich und der Vokale 
unter sich, die Vermeidung unangenehmer Allitterationen und 
das Fallen des Tones zum Schlüsse. 

Unter Tonmalerei versteht man die Übereinstimmung des 
Lautes mit dem Sinne. 

Ich habe im ersten Teile dieser Untersuchung darauf hin- 
gewiesen, einen wie hohen Wert Stevenson dem Wohlklange 
beimisst. Die Beispiele, die ich anführen werde, geben einen 
positiven Beweis von der Geschicklichkeit, womit er seine Theorie 
in die Praxis übertrug. Dass er ein ungewöhnliches Wort ge- 
braucht, um einen harten Klang oder die unangenehme Wieder- 
holung eines Diphthonges zu vermeiden, wird aus zwei Bei- 
spielen klar. In "An Inland Voyage" kommt folgendes vor: 
*The leaves fluttered, the water lapped, but they [the fishers] 
continued in one stay, like so many churches established by 
law". Das in diesem Sinne ganz ungewöhnliche Wort "stay" 
ist offenbar statt "position" gebraucht, um ein Übergewicht der 
schon in ''churches" und "established" genügend angewandten 
Sibilanten zu vermeiden. Massen weist darauf hin, dass Miltou 
den zu häufigen Gebrauch von ch und sh vermeidet, "He has 
it [sh] often, of conrse; but it may be noted that he rejects it 
in his verse when he can. Ue writes Basan for Bashan (Par. 
L. I. 398), Sittim lor Shittim (Par. L. I. 413). Siloh for Shiloh 
(S. A., 1674), Asdod for Ashdod (S. A., 981) etc. Still more. 
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however, does he seem to have been wary of the sound ch as 
in church. Of his sensit! veness to this sound in excess there 
is a Gurions proof in his prose pamphlet entitied "An Apology 
against a Pamphlet calied a Modest Confutation" etc., where, 
having occasion to quote these lines from one of the satires of 
his Opponent, Bishop Hall, 

Teach each hollow grove to sound his love, 
Wearying echo with one changeless word', 
he adds ironically *and so he well might, and all his auditory 
besides with his teach eachM (Massen 's Milton, Vol. 1. LIV). 

Stephen Gwynn führt in einem Artikel in der "Fortnightly 
Review" (Vol. 56) aus '*Virginibus Puerisque" folgendes Beispiel 
dafür an, wie Stevenson einen schon einmal angewandten Diph- 
thong vermeidet. "The crnellest lies are often told in silence. 
A man may have sat in a room for hours and not opened his 
teeth; and yet come out of that room a disloyal friend or a vile 
calumniator". Der Gebrauch des Wortes "Teeth" giebt dem 
Satze ein gekünsteltes Ansehen. Aber der Grund für den Ge- 
brauch des Wortes "Teeth" liegt auf der Hand ; wenn man statt 
dessen "mouth" sagt, so entsteht eine unangenehm wirkende 
Wiederholung des Diphthonges in "hours", und das Ohr ver- 
misst den scharfen Dentalen t. 

Ich muss noch hinzufügen, dass Stevenson, wo er die 
Allitteration anwendet, nicht nur Anfangs-, sondern auch Mittel- 
und Endkonsonanten wiederholt, wie die Beispiele reichlich 
beweisen werden. 

M e 1 d y. 

1. The grass was prey with drops of rain, the headstones black with 
moisture. Wreath of Immortelles, 40. 

Das klingt für eine gute Prosa zu rhythmisch; solche 
Beispiele finden sich selten in Stevensons früheren Werken, 
kommen aber in seinen späteren gar nicht vor. 

2. All that is worthless has been «iei?ed ard «i/lcd out of them. 

A retrospect 90. 

3. I found myself in a dim green forest atmospÄere under eaves of 
virgin foliage. An Autumn £ffect, 158. 
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nier macht sich, abgesehen von der Allitteration , eine 
angenehme Abwechslung in der Betonang nnd in den Vokalen 
bemerkbar. 

4. You must have feit the odour of innumerable trees at even. 

Fovest Notes, 193. 

Man beachte hier die Verschiedenheit in der Betonang und 
in den Vokalen so wie das poetische Wort *even' statt *evening', 
das Stevenson des Rythmus wegen gebraucht hat. 

5. Out of nnknowii thickets comes forth the «oft, «ecret, aromatic, 
odour of tfae woods, not like a smell of tbe free beaTen, but as 
tbougb court ladies, wbo bad koown these patbs in ages long 
gone by, still walked in the summer OTenings, and sbed from their 
6rocades a 6reath of musk or bergamot upon tbe troodland winds. 

Ibid., 197. 

Allitteration; Abwechslong in der Betonung und in den 
Vokalen ; Fallen des Tones. 

6. Air comj^arattrely fii to ftreathe, /bod comparatively raried, and 
tbe satisfiction of being still prirately a gentleman may tbus be 
bad almost for tfae asking. Amateur Emigrant, 11. 

Allitteration mit p, &, f and r. 

7. A brisk little old woman passed us by. An Inland Yogage, 52. 

'Passed us by' statt 'passed by us' des Rythmus wegen. 

8. The sun bad gone down, but tbe west in front of us was one 
/ake of feve/ go/d. The path wandered a wbile in tbe open, and 
then passed under a trellis like a bower indefinitelj prolonged. 
On eitber hand were shadowy orcbards; cottages lay low among 
the feares and sent their smoke to hearen ; ererj here and there, 
in an opening, appeared the ^reat ^Id face of the west. 

Ibid., 53. 

Allitteration und vorherrschend gleichmassige Betonung. 

9. He had emdentlj prospered without any of the /arours of echi- 
cation; for he adhered with stem simplicity to the masculine 
gender, and in the course of the erening jnssed off some /ancy 
/utures in a verj /lorid style of architecture. Ibid., 63. 

Im ersten Satzteile Allitteration mit r, p^ f^ im zweiten r 
und s vorherrschend, im dritten Rückkehr zu r, p, f. Vergl. 
Stevenson's Kritik der Stelle 'I cannot pndse a fogitive and 
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cloistered virtue' etc. aus Milton's 'Areopagitica' in seinem Essay 
über Stil. (Contemporary Review. April 1885.) 

10. A whole forest healthy and beantiful , giving colour to the liß'ht, 
^nving perfurae to the air. Ibid., 77. 

Die Wiederholung des Wortes 'giving' klingt etwas ge- 
künstelt und bietet ein Beispiel für das, was Stevenson unter 
'fluting' verstand, wenn er in späteren Jahren von seinem 
früheren Stil sprach. (Vide 'Vailima Table Talk' (Mabel Streng). 
Scribner's Magazine, May 1896). 

11. Again, the foliage closed so thickly in front, that there seemed 
to be no issue; only a thieket of willows, overtopped by elms 
and poplars, under which the river ran /7ush and fleet, and where 
a king-^sher /lew past like a piece of the b\\ie sky. On these 
different manifestations, the sun poured its clear and catholic 1ooä;s. 
The shadow« lay a« *olid on the «wift «urface of the «tream a« 
on the «table meadow«. The light sparkled golden in the danciug 
poplar leaves, and brought the hüls into communion with our eyes. 
And all the while the river never stopped runuing or took breath ; 
and the reeds along the whole valley stood shivering from top 
to toe. Ibid., 103. 

Allitteration mit /", mit /", p, /-/, mit c = i, A:, und mit 
stimmlosem und stimmhaftem s, 'The light sparkled golden in 
thü dancing poplar leaves' ein Beispiel von Tonmalerei. 

12. Hut these [bells], as they sounded abroad, now high, now low, now 
with a plaintive cadence that caught the ear like the burthen of 
a populär song, were always rooderate and tiinable, and «eemed to 
fall in with the «pirit of «tili, ru«tic plare«, like the noise of a 
waterfall or the babble of a rookery iu spring. Ibid., 108. 

Wechselnder Rythmus; Gebrauch der altertümlichen Form 
'barthen' ; Allitteration mit s und c — » ; Fallen des Tones. 

13. They [Paul Deroulede's verses] luck the 7yrical e/ation. 

Ibid., 120. 
Alliteration hier manieriert. 

14. Sweet was our rest in the Golden Sheep at Moy. Ibid., 150. 

Inversion des Wohlklanges wegen — ein weiteres Beispiel 

von 'fluting'. 

15 She [Edinburgh] is preerainently Gothic, and all the more so 
since she has set herseif off with some Greek airs, and erected 
classic temples on her cra^s. Edinburgh 6. 
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Allitteration mit i, g und c = i. 

16. The "bird« roost as willingly amonp the corinthian capitals as in 
the crannies of the crag. Ibid., 12 

Allitteration mit c und er. 

17. The towns of Fifeshire sit, each in its &ank of &/owing smoke, 
along llic opposite coast; and the hüls inclose the view, except to 
the faitiiest east, where the ha^^e of the hon^on re«ts upon the 
open «ea. Ibid., 137. 

Allitteration; Rythmus und Abwechslung der Vokale im 
letzten Satzteile. 

18. For about two miles the road climbs upwards, a long hot walk 
in Summer time. You reach the summit at a place where four 
ways meet, beside the toll of Fairmilehead. The spot is breezy 
and agreeable both in narae and aspect. The hills are close by 
across a Valley: Kirk Yetton, with its long, upright scars risible 
as far as Fife, and Allermuir the tallest on this side: with wood 
and tilled field ninning high upon their borders, and haunches 
all moulded into innumerable glens and shelvings and variegated 
with heather and fern. The air comes briskly and sweetly off 
the hills, /;ure from the eleration and rustically scented by the 
upland plants; and even at the toll, you may hear the curlew 
calling on its mates. At certain seasons, when the gulls desert 
their sur/y forelands, the birds of sea and mountain hunt and 
scream together in the same /leid by Fairmilehead. The iringed, 
trild things intermix their wheelings, the «eabirds »kirn the ^ree ] 
tops and fish among the /urrows of the plough. These littJe i 
craft of air are at home in all the world, so long as they cruise \ 
in their own element; and like sailors, ask but food and water 

from the shores they coast. Ibid., 163. 

Allitteration; beständiger Abwechslung sowohl der Vokale . 
als auch der Konsonanten ; 'and rustically scented by the upland ^ 
plants' entschieden rhytlunisch. 

19. It came from some one leading /locks a/ield to the note of a rural »tj 
hom. Travels with a Donkey, 122. ^ 

Der Gebrauch der altertümlichen Form 'afield' trägt hier ^ 
zum Rhythmus bei; ein weiteres Beispiel von 'fluting^. 

20. The blue darkness lay long in the glade where I had sweetly i^ 
slumbered. Ibid., 133. j. 

Wieder ein Beispiel von 'fluting'. 



^\ 
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21. A man standing on this eminence would have looke<| forth upon a 
nhni^ «mokele«^, aud di«peopled land. Ibid., 206. 

Das Wort 'dispeopied* statt des gewöhnlicheren 'depopulated' 
der Allitteration and des Rhythmas wegen. 

22. They hroujsrht the body, pterced with two-aiid-fifty wounds, to be in- 
terred. Ibid., 214. 

'Two-and-fifty' statt *fifty-two* des Rhythmus wegen. 

23. A tbousand things .unp]easin<r. Virgintbus Puerisqiie, 32. 

Die ungewöhnliche Stellung des Wortes 'nnpleasing' trägt 
znm Rhythmus bei. 

24. Pitifui is the case of the blind, who cannot read the face; pitiful that 
of the deaf, who cannot follow the changes of the voice. Ibid., 71. 

Durch die Inversion und die Wiederholung werden Wohl- 
klang und Nachdruck erzielt. 

25. A longing for the brightne»» and «ileace of fallen snow seizes him at 
«Qch iimes. He is home«ick for the hale rough weather; for the tracery 
of the fro«t upon bis window pane« at morning, the reluctant deacent 
of the fir^t flakcs, and the white roof» relieved again«t the «ombre sky. 

Ibid., 134. 
Eine melodische Periode, deren Wohlklang durch bestän- 
digen W^echsel in den Vokalen und die Wiederholung des stimm- 
haften und stimmlosen s hervorgebracht wird. 

26. For it is a sha^^y world, and yet studded with ^ardens; where the saU 
and ftimbling «ea receive« clear rivers running from among reeds and 
lilies ; fruitful and auatere ; a ru«tic world ; «unshiny, lewd, and cruel. 

Ibid., 264. 
Eine Fülle verschlungener Allitteration. 

27. Rudely puifed the winds of heaven; roguishly clomb up the all-de- 
structive urchin ... Ibid., 272. 

Zum Wohlklang dieser Stelle trägt die Inversion und der 
Gebrauch der altertümlichen Form 'clomb' wesentlich bei. 

28. The Street would be left to original darkness, unpiloted, unvoyageable, 
a province of the desert night. Ibid., 273. 

Melodischer Tonfall. 

29. Nor do his lips re/rain from a stave, in the highest style of poetry, 
laiiding progress and the golden mean. Ibid., 273. 

Allitteration und Fallen des Tones. 
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30. So, bit by bit. they fthe wine-prowers] grope about for their Glos 
Vougeot and Lafite. Those lodes and pockets of eartb, more precious 
than the precious ores, that yield inimitable frafifrance and soft tire; 
those Tirtiious ßonanzas, where the seil has sublimated under sun and 
Stars to soraethingr finer, and the wine is bottled poetry : these still lie 
imdiscovered, chaparral conceals, thicket embowers them ; the miner 
Chips the rock and wanders farther, and the jrrizzly muses undisturbed. 
But there they bide their hour, awaiting their ("olumbus; and nature 
nurses and prepares them. The smack of Californian earth shall linger 
on the palate of your grandson. Silverado Squatters, 18. 

Darchweg rhythmisch, ein schönes Beispiel poetischer Prosa. 

31. But somehow lifo is warmer and closer; the hearth burns more redly ; 
the lights of home shine softer on the rainy street; the very names, 
endeared in verse and music, ding nearer round our hearts. Ibid.. 25. 

r und s durchaus vorherrschend ; bestandiger Wechsel in 
den Vokalen. 

32. But in the tunnel a cold, wet draught tempestuously blew. Ibid.. 42. 

Rhythmus, durch die ungewöhnliche Stellung des Wortes 
tempestuously' erzielt. 

33. The redftreasts and the 6rooks of Europe, in that dry and songless 
land; 6rave old names and wars, strong cities, cymbals, and fcright 
annour, in that nook of the mountain, sacred only to the Indian and 
the hear! Ibid., 47. 

Wiederholung des *fer bemerkenswert, 'brooks* etwas affektirt 

angewandt, statt ^streams* oder Vivers*. 

H4. As I recall the place — the green dell below ; the sj!>ires of pine ;^the 
aun-warm, arented air; that gny^ ^bled inn, with its faint stirrings 
of life amid the slumber of the mountains — I slovly awake to a 
sense of adrairation, gratitude, and almost love. Ibid., 87. 

35. I have never seen such a night. It seemed to throw calumny in the 
teeth of all the painters that ever dabbleil in starlight, The sky itself 
was of a ruddy, powerfu), nameless^ chan^ng colour, dark and glossy 
like a serpent's^ back. The stars« by innumerable miüions, stuck boldly 
forth like lamps. The Milky Way was bright^ like a mooulit cloud; 
half hearen seemeii Milky Way, The greater luminaries shone each 
uaore clearly than a wintert moon« Their lighi was dyed in every sort 
of colour — reii, like fire ; blue, like steel ; green, like the tracks of 
sunset: and so sharj^ly did each stand forth in its own lustre that 
there was no appt>anince of that Hat, stars|>ang)ed arch we know so 
well in pictures, bul all the hoUo^h of heaven was one chaos of con- 
tesiing luminaries — a hurly-burly of stars. Ibid., 89. 
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Durchweg wechselnder Rhythmus. Beachte das Fallen des 
Tones in 'glossy like a serpent's back*, 'bright, like a moonlit 
cloud', 'green like the tracks of sunset'. 

I 36. The Prince was early abroad : in the time of the first chorus of birds, 

' of the pure and quiet air, of the slanting sunli^ht and the mile-Iong 

shadows. Prince Otto, 25. 

Wechsel in den Vokalen und in der Betonung. 

I 37. The starlit dark, the faint wood airs, the dank of the horseshoes inaking 

I broken music, accorded together and attuned his mind. Ibid., 54. 

The dank of the horseshoes making broken music' unter- 
bricht den Rhythmus, wodurch Tonmalerei entsteht. 

I 38. Sped by these dire /»ound« and voifeÄ, the Puneeas «caled the long 

I garden, «Armiming like a bird the «^arlit «<arways; crossed the Park, 

j which was in that place narrow; and plunged upon the farther side 

I into the rüde shelter of the forest. Ibid., 239. 

j Allitteration und Rhythmus. 

39. All around were the hilltops, big and little; saftle t»ales of forest 
between; overhead the open heaven and the brilliancy of countless 
Stars; and along the western sky the dim forms of mountains. The 
^lory of the ^reat night laid hold upon her; her eyes shone with stars; 
she dipped her sight into the coolness and brightness of the sky , as 
she might have dipped her wrist into a spring; and her heart, at that 
ethereal shock, began to move more soberly. The »un that *ails over- 
head, ploughing into gold the. fields of daylight azure and uttering 
the Signal to twan's wyriads, has no word apart for man the indivi- 
dual; and the moon, like a violin, only praises and laments our pri- 
vate destiny. The stars, alone, cheerful whisperers, conter quietly 
with each of us like friends; they give ear to onr sorrows smilingly, 
like wise old men, rieh in tolerance; and by their double scale, 
sosmall to the eye, so vast to the imagination, they keep before the 
mind the double character of man's nature and fate. Ibid., 240. 

Poetische Prosa, durchweg wohlklingend. 

40. In the face of her proved weakness, to adt^enture again u/)on the horror 
of ^lackness in the grores were a suicide of \ife or reason. Ibid., 243. 

41. This lane of pine trees ran very rapidly down hill and wound among 
the M^oods; but it was a M'ider thoroughfare than the brook needed, 
and here and there were little dimpling lawns and cores of the forest, 
where the «tarsbine «lumbered. Ibid., 244. 

Mit dem Vokale ist geschickt abgewechselt. 

42. By this time the strong sunshine j^iereed in a thousand |?laces the 
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pine-thatch of the forest, fned the red &oles, irradiated the cool 
aisles of shadow, find burned in jewels ön the grass. The gum of 
these trees was dearer to the senses than the pums of Araby; each pine» 
in the lusty morning sunlight, burned its own wood incense; and 
now and then a breejsre would r'ise and to»« the«e rooted cen»er», and 
Äend shade and »un gern flitting, sw'ift as »irallows, thick as trees; 
and wake a 6rushing ftiistle of sounds that murmured and went by. 

Ibid., 250. 
Allitteration ; Assonanz in 'brashing bustle'; und Fallen des 
Tones. 

43. At length, wben she was trell M^ary, she caine upon a tride and shal- 
low pool. Simones «tood in it like islands ; 6allrushes /ringed the coast ; 
the floor was j>a9ed with the p'me needles, and tbe pines themseWes, 
whose roots made promontories, looked down silently on their green 
images. Ibid., 252, 

*\Vell weary* ein Beispiel von ^fluting'. 

44. Anyway tbe wind was, it was always sea air, as salt as on a ship. 

The Merry Men, 5. 
*Anyway* etwas manieriert, wodurch Allitteration und Ab- 
wechselung in den Vokalen erzielt wird. 

45. Presently , on the other side , the notes of a piano were wakened to 
the music of a hymn, and the voices of inany children took up the 
air and words. flow stately, how comfortable was the nielody! How 
fresh the youthful voices! Markheim gave ear to it smilingly, as he 
sorted out the keys: and bis mind was thronged with answerable ideas 
and Images; d^urcbgoing cAildren and tbe pealing of the high organ; 
children afield; 6athers by the 6rookside, ramblers on the brambly 
common, Wte-flyers in the windy and cloud-naTigated sky; and then 
at another cadence of the hymn, back again to church, and the «om- 
nolenep of «ummer «unday«, and the high genteel voice of tbe parson 
(^which he smiled a Httle to recall) and the painted Jacobean tombs, 
and the dim lettering of the Ten Commandments in the chancel. 

Ibid., 125. 
Allitteration; Assonanz in *rainblers\ brambly. 

4i>, Oxir tasks ended, we of the North go A>rth as /reemen into the hum- 
minier, lamplit city, At ÄTe o' dock you may see the last of us hiTing 
froro ihe coll^^f gates, in the glare of the shop Windows, ander the 
jireen jHimmer of the winter sunset« Memories and Portraits, IS. 

Rhythmisch, 

4T. The yanien and jiardener scem /ort and jMürcel of each other. Ibid^ 78. 
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4& Bis heart gnm 'pmadT wiMm kirn «kc» he tarnt <mi a fcim>«««r«ae 
anon^ tiie hnes of Haaor that shoae pmph witk thcir gntt/«l tr»- 
jifties; and not all hü a^ipraiticesliip and jpractioe for so annj jcarsi 
of precise gardenin^ kad fonisked these recollectians fro« hb Iwart. 
lnde«d he vas a man keenlj alHe to the ^eautj of all that vas &j> 
gone. He a^onded in old stories of his fojbood, and k«yc ^m»«$ 
accoant of all his /brmer ^easares : and when he vmt (on a hofidav^ 
to Visit one of the fabied great ^laees of the carth vhere he had 
served be/bre, he < ame 6ack /oll of little^re — Rj^adite readnisceKe$ 
that sbowed real ^>sion for tke ^ast« sack as migkt kare skaken kands 
with Hazlitt or Jean-Jacques. Ibid^ ^ 

Vorherrschen der Konsonanten p, b mit gelegentlichem 

Übergang zo f nnd r. 

49. His preference for the more usefol growths vas such that cabhagcs 
were fonnd inrading the /1ower-/»lot5, and an out/post of san»TS vas 
once discorered in the centre of the lawn. He vould ^relect «rH- 
some thnring plant with vonder/ul enthosiasm, piling reminiäcence on 
reminiscence of /ormer and jierhaps yet finer specimens. Ibid., Sä. 

50. I have named, amon? many riTers that make music in mj «leMory« 
that dirty Water of Leith. Ibid^ 106. 

51. The river is therc dam med back for the serrice of the flour-miU just 
below, so tkat it lies ifeep and liarkling, and the drand «lopes into 
5rown o6scurity with a ^lint of j^ld. Ibid., 106. 

25. Their interest rifeted on people, /iving, /oTing, lalkin?, fangible people. 

Ibid^ 172 

53. He lies with bis tail, he lies vith his eye, he lies vith protesting pav. 

Ibid., 1^. 

54. But in the one [district] the great oaks prosper placidly iipou an eren 
/loor: they ^shadow a great /ield: and the air and the light are rery 
free frelow their stretching froughs. Across the Plains. 118. 

55. Nor must it be forgotten that, in all this part: you come continually 
forth upon a hill-top, and behold the piain northtrard and westward, 
like an unrefulgent sea; uor that all day Inng the shadows keep 
changing: and at last, to tlie red fires of sauset, night succeeds, and 
with the night a new forest, füll of wh isper, gloom, and fragrance. 
There are few things more renovating than to leare Paris, the lamplit 
arcbes of the Carrousel and the long alignment of the glittering streets, 
and to bathe the senses in this fragrant darkness of the wood. 

Ibid., 119. 
Fallen des Tones bemerkenswert: *like an onrefnlgent sea*; 
'fall of whisper, gloom, and fragrance'; *in this fragrant darkness 
of the wood'. 
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Pme-thatch of the forest, /ired the r 
aisles of shadow, ^ind burned in jewe 
these trees was dearer to the senses thar 
Jn the lusty morning sunlight, burn^ 
now and then a breche would rise an 
•'end shade and sxxn frem flittinjr, 8i> 
and wake a ftrushing iustle of soun. 

Allitteration; Assonanz in *bi 
i oues. 

At length, when she was «^ell ir^ 

'ow Pool. S^ones 8tood in it lik. 

^^^ floor was pared with the p' 

. ^^*^ roots made promontorie 
Images. 
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t ilrawu to the son 
Ibid., 44- 
s protluced. Ibid., 54. 
•iie air, and at all seasons 
,v. Standing so high and with 
..h1 house, splashed by showers' 
■Kule the gutters to spout, Beaten 
. of heaven; and the prospect would 
j „ften white with the snows of winter. 
; jreather proof, the hearths were kept 
,,ut with \ive fires of peat; and Archie 
hear the squalls bügle on the moorland, 
; the earthy fuel, and the smoke winding 
. Af^eo of the pleasures öf shelter. 
' ^ Ibid., 100. 

and uiight have sat to a sculptor. iong of 

So/ dee?^ ^reasted, roftus* - loined her golden 

'*^ * trace of silver, the years had but caressed 

• ^ xlg lines of a rieh and vigorous maternity, she 

^the bride of heroes and the mother of their 
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Allitteration • 
Our tasks end 
ming, lamplit 
from the coli 
^rreen ^liram. 

Rhythmik 

The ^arden 






the iniquity of fate, she had passed through 
A w near to the confines of age, a childless 



Ibid., 106. 
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, j and embellished her*, *and the mother of 
vht and the black water that was deep as to 
^^ound'of oaths and blows. 



ouffht with bis staff like a smith at his stithy, 
*"^ ^ and blows. Ibid., 120. 

,jth', 'stithy'. 
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•"I für die glückliche Wirkung, die 
''«^ten Wörter erzielt wird. 

birds frae the lift and the bees 
Ibid.. 248. 
lift = sky ; rhythmisch. 

. frae inordinate desires; Äaud 

. it canny and laigh ; dinna send 

ollieshangie o' the wiinds! Mind, 

s a' disappointment, and a mouthfii' 

Ibid., 252. 

= hold, canny = carefully, laigh 
urmoil, wunds = winds, a' = all, 
Rhythmisches Fallen des Tones mit 
mools*. 

iirten Beispielen erhellt, dass der „flötende" 

1, 19, 20, 43, auf Stevenson's frühere Jahre 

Die Allitteration, einfach und verschlungen, 

lg an geschickt angebracht; die mit p (b) v und 

is vorherrschend. Um sie zu erreichen, gebraucht 

. 'prosper* in etwas affektierter Weise, wie in 61. 

Lieblingswort von Stevenson — vgl. Beispiel 9 und 

.luch folgende: 'Close at the /bot of our /?ath nutmegs 

od*. Silverado Squatters 111. 'Green moss pro5/?eriag, 

4S welling forth between their knuckied spxxrs. Prince Otto, 44. 

In jedem dieser Fälle hat das Streben nach der Allitteration 
.<5 Auswahl des Wortes bestimmt. Von Anfang bis zu Ende 
/.elchnen sich die angeführten Beispiele durch beständige Ab- 
wechslung in der Betonung, in den Vokalen und in den Kon- 
sonanten aus. Die in fallendem Tone gehaltenen Stellen klingen 
gewöhnlich in einem einsilbigen Worte aus, wiewohl in den 
angeführten Beispielen noch zweisilbige Wörter vorkommen. 
Später zeigt die Tonmalerei eine Stärke, einen Reichtum, wovon 
in seinen früheren Werken nichts zu merken ist; die Beschrei- 
bung von Kirstie in Weir of Hermiston bietet ein treffendes 
Beispiel dieser Schreibweise. 
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Tonmalerei (Harmony). 

•- ^'nni *tood above her, gently osciWating to and fro to luU the 
■•-.■:tf ^abr. Wreath of Immortelles, 42. 

-..j iverhtfiwi. a great, piled, snmmer cumulu«, a« of a «lumberou« 
i^gmmr afteraooB, beshadows them. 

ßagster's Pilgrini's Progress. 260. 
%'*en) It^lj extends her marble walls, and gla^^e« her marble palace« 
D rtie midland «ea«. Forest Notes, 213. 

• ^^ Venu» buruing a» «teadily and «weetly acro«« thi« hurly-burly 
j( *ntf minds and water« a« ever at home upon the Duromer wood«. 
rie en;iiae pounrfed, the screw tosaed out of the water with a roar, 
4ini "jiiouk the ship from end to end; the 6ows baJtled with loud reporfe 
jüaiüzrf th« iUIows: and as I stood in the lee scuppers and looked up 
-xi «her« tbe funnel leaned out over my head, vomiting smoke, and 
*bti biack aod monstrous topsails blotted, at each lurch, a different crop 
)t :>fcirsv it seemed as if all this trouble were a thing of sraall account, 
4ita that just above the mast reigned peace unbroken and eternal. 

Amateur Emigrant, 27. 
l^ Vorherrschen des Konsonanten s tragt im ersten Satze 
JaÄU beu Jen Eindruck des Friedens hervorzurufen; das Vor- 
•ior**^'{K*a der Dentale und die anlautenden Ä, wozu noch die 
•jiixc uLrtuu5^f*>rochene Häufung einsilbiger Wörter in 'the screw 
^^5^:i^^i *>«t of the water with a roar, and shook the ship from 
^iiii ^> ^«d' kommt, ahmen das Tosen des Sturmes nach; das 
J 1 \»tt vl^ Tones auf 'unbroken and eternal' bewirkt wieder 
,N.K>« rtihigtMi, friedlichen Klang. 
»^ Kur %♦ »r« all foi ^oo^ling on the sentimental flu/e in literature. 

An Inland Voyage, 4. 
^ Pk«^ surfaee of the canal was thrown up into an infini/y of little 

s\.>^ foiuu^ains. Ibid^ 19. 

' Ausi th* rost of the time the rain kept coming in a^uirts and the 

%!uv< iu ^ualls. Ibid^ 78. 

^ Itie li^jfht sparkled golden in the dancing poplar lea?es. Ibid., l(ö. 

n^whte den Rhythmus. 
A tV riit up a pea^ ^^ &rand-new, ftrazen, Birmingham -bearted sub- 
xtitwtt^S who should ftomftard their sides fo the provooation of a 6rand- 
M^w Ml-ringer, and fill the echoes of the valley with terror and riot. 

Ibid.. 109. 
t V IV*^^ it not seem impertinent to leave these ging^^r-bread figures wiok- 
Unj a«d tinkling to the stars and the rv^IIinsr mcK>n. ibia.. 1S6. 

Asjionanz und Rhythmus. 
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11 Kling, went they on the bells for the half past six, as we went hy. 

Ibid., Iä9. 
Tor the half past six' manieriert zum Zwecke des Rhythmus. 

12. But in Edinburgh all raanner of bells join or rather disjoin, in one 
swelling ftrutal 6a661ement of noise. Edinburgh, 73. 

13. Now five or six [bells] all strike on the psLined tympsinvun at the same 
I punc^ual ifts^an^ of ^ime, and make together a dismal chord of discord. 

Ibid., 73. 
1 14. He can watch from day to day, as he trots officeward, how the spring 

green brightens in the wood or the field grows black under a moving 
I ploughshare. Ibid., 104. 

*how . . , . . wood' leicht bewegter Rhythmus, "^the field 

ploughshare' langsam fortschreitend. 

15. A prick, and she broke forth into a gallan< Witte ^rortlet that devoured 
the miles. Travels with a Donkey, 38. 

Ein doppeltes Diminutiv, der darin enthaltenen Dentale wegen. 

16. From time to time a warm wind rustled down the valley, and set all 
the chestnuts dangling their bunches of foliage and fruit; the ear was 
filled with whispering musjc, and the shadows dance in tune. 

Ibid., 211. 
Leicht bewegter Rhythmus. 

17. In the ho^ fi< of life, a t\^-toe on the highes^ ^oin^ of ^eing, he j^asses 
at a boxkud on to the other side. The noise of the malle^ and chisel 
is scarcely quencherf, the trumpets are hardly done blowing, when, 
trailing with him clouds of glory, this happy-starrerf, füll — bloorferf 
spiri^ shots into the spiri^ual lanc?. Virginibus Puerisque, 171. 

18. Clear rivers running from among reeds and lilies. Ibid., 264. 

Liquida vorherrschend. 

19. The tune of moving feet in the lamplit city, or on the smooth ball- 
room floor. Ibid., 265. 

Der Rhythmus malt die Bewegung. 

20. Some leap to the strains with unapt foot, and make a halting figure 
in the universal dance. Ibid., 266. 

Die Unterbrechung des Rhythmus durch das Wort 'unapt' 
malt die ungeschickte Bewegung. 

21. Through the narrows the tide bubbles, muddy Ijke a river, When we 

made the passage the steamer jumped, and the black buoys 

were dancing in the jabble; the ocean breeze blew killing chill. 

Silverado Squatters, 2. 
Onomatopöie in 'babbles', jabble' und 'killing chill'. 

4 
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2ä, The buck-eycs were putting forth their twisted ho ms of blossomi 
throttgh all this , we stru^gled toughly upwards, canted to and fro b^ 
the roughiiess of the tmil, atjfl continualJy switched acroas the fac 
bj sprays of leaf or bloiüsom. Ibid,, 2Ü. 

Uiiterbrechung des Rhythmus zur Darstellung derBeweguofl 

23, These jf/erpotual echoD« of the mofting foQtfall haunt the land. 

Ibid., 23. 
Rhythmus; Ässoüauz in 'perpetual eehaes' und 'moving footlairJ 

24, A stream of water ran trippiDgly forth out of tlie bowels of 

the cave. Ibid., .54. 

25, No wonder .....*.. that it shauld come trotting forth inta tbe .suti-^ 
Hgbt witb a song. Ibjd., 54. 

2fi. ßefore u^ over the margin of tbe dutnp, we could see tbe sun sült 

Mtriking ^^Imt into the vfooä^'nf nick below 5 aud od the haHhmQntnd 

pme-bmcihUf^TBä ridges on tbe farther side. Ibid., öS. ^ 

'Striking' gewählt wegen der Allitteratlon mit st, t and d'^^ 

die furchtbare Erscheinung des Bergrückens durch die allitte- 

rierendeu vielsilbigen Wörter 'battlemented', 'piue-bescattered*_ 

passend geschildert. ^ 

37. Had this indeed been water witb whal a plunge of reverber- 

ating thunder would it bave rolJed upon it« course, diserabowellißg 
moimtains and deracinating' pinca. Ibid,, 80. 

Onomat^poeie in 'plunge of reverberating thunder' und h 

den vielsilbigen Wörtern Misembowelling* uud 'deracinating'. 

28. Tbe Tüll House, rfanding akne by tbe wajside uEder noddmg pinea^ 
with its s^reamlet and water-tank ; It» backwoo<is, toli-bar, aod well- 
troddeQ croquet ground : the osi^ler .fianding bj the stM^ door, chewing- 
a *^raw; a glimpise of the Chinese cook in the baek paWif; and Mr, 
Hoddy in the bar, gravely alert and serviceable, and equally anxions 
to Jend or borrow books ; — dosed all day in the du.^ly .^uni-hiue, more 
tban half asleep. There were no neighbours, ejccept the Hansons up^ 
the hilL The traffic on the road was infinitesimal; only, at rare in-( 
teirals, a eouple in a wagßfoo^ or a dn*(y farmer on a sprlng-board 
toiling over "the grade* to that metropolitan hawlet, Cali^oga; andj 
at the fixed hours, the pas^age of the siagea. 
[Hier folgt eine Beschreibung der nächsten Umgebung, deren 

Einwohner^ ihrer gewöhnlichen Lebensweise und schliesslich der 

Ankunft der 'stage coaches\ 

A little bofore st^gQ time, that ca^/k* of indolence awoke. The o»iler 
threw hin iftrnw away jind ß^i to bis preparations. iJr. JenuinKs rubhed 
hiii eye.s; bappy Mr. .lpnniHg,s. the snmething he bad bwen wairing for 
all day ahout ro happen sit la.st 1 Tbe boardern gatbered in tbe veraa- 
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" ear, and gazing down the road with shaded eyes. 

^ no sign for the senses, not a sound, not a 

ood. The birds, to whom the secret of the 

d, must have sei down to in«tinct this pre- 

of the two Jrtages «wooped upon the Toll House 

1 a cloud of du8t , and the shock had not yet time 

ü the second was abrea«^ of it. Huge concerns they 

•d and loaded, the men in their shirt sleeves, the wpmen 

\eils, the long whip Cracking like a pistoX; and as they 

»pon that slumbering hoÄ^elry, each shepherding a du«^ 

Die dead place blossomed into life and talk and clatter. This 

"11 House? — with its city throng, ite jostWng Shoulders, its in- 

y of instant business in the bar? The mind would not receive itl 

iie heartfelt hüstle of that hour is hardly credible; the thrill of the 

i^reat shower of letters trom the po»^-bag, the childish hope and inter- 

est with which one gazed in all these «Prangers' eyes. They paused 

there but to pass : the blue-clad China-boy, the 5^an Francisco magnate? 

the my^^ery in the dust coat, the «ecre^ memoirs in tweed, the ogling, 

well- shod lady, with her troop of girls; they did but flash and go; 

they were hull-down for us behind life's ocean, and we but hailed 

their top-sails on the line. Yet, out of our great solitude of four and 

twenty mountain hours, we thrilled to their momentary presence, 

gauged and divined them, loved and hated; and ^^ood light-headed in 

that stoTva of human electrici^. Ibid., 81. 

Um die Unruhe zu malen, ist st reichlich angewandt; ts 

kommt oft vor; stimmloses s (auch c = stimmlosem s) und t 

in enger Verbindung kommen auch häufig vor, sodass sich das 

zischende s und der scharfe Dental von Anfang bis zu Ende 

bemerkbar machen. 

29. The starlit dark, the faint wood airs, the dank of the horseshoes 
making broken music, accorded together and attuned his mind. 

Prince Otto., 54. 
Unterbrechung des Rhythmus, um Tonmalerei zu erzielen. 

30. And then, at one bound, the sun had floated up; and her startle<i 
eyes received day's first arrow, and quailed under^the buffe^. On every 
side, the shadows leaped from their ambush and fellprone. Ibid., 246. 

Dentale gebraucht, um die Plötzlichkeit der Erscheinung 
der Soniie und ihrer Wirkung auszudrücken. 

31. Often ^*ve we gone to him red-hot with our hopeful sorrows, railing 
on the roseleaves in our princely bed of life, and he would patiently 
give ear and wisely counsel. Memories andiPortraits., 53. 
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. . ii.Ui «f Suffolk, whose fancy stiW 
^ . »{»»« of tbat shire. Ibid., 91. 
. -•- «r the boofs aloD£ the moonlit lane. 
Ibid., 248. 

-an*» emotion w^^-i we agree to call by 

Ibid., 276. 

»:v. Tast and srnwaL rx-np their translucent 

■1 1 snrprisin^ «r'^;a.''. zümz nms. vaxing and 

ru me long keT-S'ÄT»! ;f li* Vieach. The foam 

^ i..."* iKjants in an £2:>m.* r; T3-» rsi*!? of the sand 

i^w t>ack again, ai««i 2« jmz xjri T^-ied bj the next 

Arr:!>!> Ti* Plains, 78. 

^-. -lasilbigen Wcrc«- vi?c^ xri .p^r^a* aJunen die 

^ ^ ' * .:'inür der Wetlri: 70». i.. Itts rVr^.hrD der Wellen 

: -1 r nod 5 luu: Aijscu,^. 3f^s5«^:i Wirkttsg durch 

j. % :- juenrartete AovitS <a»^rjs t:£ 2>:%:jl Ter^täirb wird. 

- :! »V .>rt great* finoe« <cci 5^** ^ ,*£»rrLM ^ :*r ^ xx3i Dental t, 

' ■! .jot, der ebena^ t»>* il^^ r ^Ci-itrrr wir.v xzl iem Satze 

r T^che Bewesjiinc rt ^^ fr ; th-i. Tt^s ^siz^rf Svuli-isss passend 

~ : aiebreren r. 

,%. But tbe onlj *T*r V.»* -u •?. » . ** -•- äc n-» ^:».c^ -»»^ -±2$ un- 

37. And in thi\>* ii}*^^ :•• i:^-? .. raa.: >*i i^? ^ -^Xii-^^iAsr 7»c cty. and 
even loved :>^ t.'«»»^ '^" ^"^ "««*^^' ■» -^ -^iir^cir«. ~:;v i;~ii:rr:r seaside 
air, th* »»>> -» «.1 --»^ u :^ -^ssr-'ak'r. "i:^ .t*-«!. •TiuniMr ic ibe 
divers* W»'jt».'^> ^r •♦* « s--. :**• ku>x.:wl -.-laLiriir •» "tm im&jmis, 
my o»T trtJ^u'^ ^,^^.*n^r. * iv ^<^^ -»^^ 7, .^^ - j^^ 

sh. ^ tPi . ^ uv^ ».-^:.:. iin ,r^5 ^:,v^*! :bj*r ^:«5^en 
aaf d^n; S^'^n.v tw' '.--.!. •'*'':^ 



f*" 



.-»»•»1 * r'n*» *. 



- ' ^^^ *..r '*> ." Sit- 
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guine light — the innltitiulinous seas incarnadined, the heavens above 
a vault of crimson. And then the glory faded into the hard, ugly 
daylight of a Caithness autiimn, with a low sky, a gray sea, and a 
whistling wind. Ibid., 201. 

Wechsel zwischen lateinischen vielsilbigen Wörtern mit 
einfachen angelsächsischen in Harmonie mit dem Sinne. 

40. Frono the roaring skerry and the we^ thwart of the ^ossing boa^ he 
passes to the stool and desk. Ibid., 202. 

Allitteration und Rhythmus. 

Aus den angeführten Beispielen geht hervor, dass Stevenson 
die erv^ünschte Wirkung erzielt durch 

1. Onomatopöie wie in 1 (lull), 5 (tootling), 7 (squirls, 
squalls), 12 (babblement), 21 (bubbles, babble, chill), 27 (plunge 
of reverberating thunder). 

2. Allitteration: 

(a) mit /, das Frieden und Ruhe malt wie in 1, 18 (mit 
anderen Liquiden) und 32. 

(b) mit s schildert er das stille, ruhende Meer und Frieden 
wie in 2, 3, 4 und 37. 

(c) mit b und r schildert er Lärm und Unruhe wie in 
4, 9, 12, 27 und 31. 

(d) mit st Tumult und Wirrwarr wie in 28. 

(e) mit d und t plötzliche, rasche Thätigkeit wie in 6, 
13, 15, 17 und 26. 

3. Einen leicht beweglichen Rhythmus, wie in 5, 8, 10, 11, 
16, 19, 23, 24, 25, 33 und 40. In 23 ist die Wirkung durch 
einen geschickten Gebrauch von Assonanz erhöht. 

4. Unterbrechung des Rhythmus, wie in 20, 22 und 29. 

5. Abwechslung des Rhythmus, wie in 14, 35 und 39. 
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Schluss. 

Ich habe in dieser Arbeit versucht, nicht sowohl Stevenson 's 
Stil erschöpfend zu beliandelu, als vielmehr erstens, darzulegen, 
Wc^ nötig ist, um seinen Stil zu verstehen, und zweitens, durch 
Beispiele und Anmerkungen zu zeigen, worin seine Vorzüge und 
Kigeutümlichkeiten begründet sind. Die Beispiele illustrieren, 
wie ich wohl annehmen darf, alle Eigenschaften, die ich für 
Stevenson in Anspruch genommen habe; und diejenigen aus 
j^Widir of Hermiston" zeigen, dass seine schriftstellerische Kraft 
bei seinem Tode ihren Höhepunkt erreicht hatte. Wenn wir 
aber an Scott, an Dickens oder an Thoekeray denken, so fragen 
wir uns . ob Stevenson nicht vielleicht den Wert des Stiles für 
die erzählende Dichtung überschätzet hat. Für den Essayisten 
aber ist Stil eine absolute Notwendigkeit; und wenn ich zum 
Schlüsse eine Prophezeiung machen dürfte, so wäre es diese: 
Stevenson wird vor allem als der Essayist fortleben, der es ver- 
standen hat, eine höchst anziehende Persönlichkeit in so liebens- 
würdiger, reizvoller Weise zum Ausdruck zu bringen, dass er 
seit Charles Lamb und William Hazlitt verstummt sind, in 
dieser Hinsicht unübertroffen dasteht. 
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